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GOD’S MEASURE. 


BY EMILY TOLMAN. 





A century is short 
To that Eternal Power 
Whose purposes are wrought 
In nation or in flower; 
To him it matters naught,- 
An eon or an hour. 
—N. Y. Independent. 


EDITORIAL NOTES, 


Women have been made eligible to serve 
on the new Labor Councils just established 
by the French Government. Half the 
members of each council are to be elected 
by the employers, and half by the 
employees. 








Two noteworthy assemblies have lately 
been astonished with equal rights ad- 
dresses—the great gathering at the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Smith College,by Hon. 
Wm. T. Harris, and the National Munici- 
pal League at Milwaukee, by Hon. Wm. 
Dudley Foulke. We publish both 
speeches. 


a? 








New York is stirred to the depths of its 
most conservative religious denomination. 
The Episcopal Diocesan Convention of 
New York, at its annual meeting last 
week, passed a resolution, introduced by 
Dr. Huntington, of Grace Church, calling 
upon the Bishop of the diocese to investi- 
gate the insults offered to the clergy of 
the Pro-Cathedral by the police authori- 
ties of the district, and, in case just cause 
were found, to make a formal complaint 
in the name of the church to the mayor of 
New York. 


————_ 2.02 — 
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The alleged facts are briefly these: Rev. 
R. L. Paddock, of the Pro-Cathedral, a 
son of the late Bishop Paddock, and an 
energetic young clergyman, much beloved 
by his people, was lately informed by one 
of his parishioners that her daughter, a girl 
under sixteen, had been kidnapped by the 
agent of a disorderly house, in which she 
had been placed and kept. Mr. Paddock 
was asked to rescue her. He went to the 
place and demanded and obtained the 
girl’s release. Armed with the proofs of 
what had been done, he then went to the 
Eidridge Street Station House, accompa- 
nied by a clergyman who had been visit- 





ing the Pro-Cathedral to observe the 
work, At the Station House Mr. Paddock 
was told by Captain Herlihy that he, the 
captain, was running the precinct, and 
that there would be no investigation 
made. The language used by the captain 
was so foul and profane that Mr. Paddock 
said he was going to Police Headquarters, 
and would report the matter to Inspector 
Cross. When Mr. Paddock and the other 
clergyman arrived at Inspector Cross’s 
office they found Captain Herlihy ahead 
of them. Then, when they stated their 
case in the presence of the inspector, the 
captain again insulted them, held his 
clenched fist in Mr. Paddock’s face, and 
used an epithet unfit to print. Mr. Pad- 
dock then reported to the Bishop. 


-_-—-— 


This is only the culmination of a long- 
standing opposition by the police author- 
ities on the East Side to all efforts for the 
moral betterment of the people. The 
police are in a close league with the 
vicious interests. Poor but respectable 
fathers aud mothers see their children 
ruined before their eyes, with the con- 
stant connivance of the police. Mr. Pad- 
dock said to a reporter of the N. Y. Tri- 
bune: 

I speak advisedly when I say that the 
people here are in a sort of slavery, so far 
as local political and social conditions are 
concerned, It is a wonder that there are 
not more anarchists. Persecution and 
oppression reach out and touch our peo- 
ple in the meanest manner. The oppres- 
sion in some cases would make me almost 
resort to shooting, if I traded places with 
some of my people. We turn to those 
who are supposed to stand for the up- 
holding of public morals, and find in them 
a hindrance rather than a belp. When we 
ask that the law be enforced, we are told 
if we are tired of living here to move out. 





=_-—-- 





Rev. Thomas R. Slicer illustrates the 
state of things on the East Side by another 
incident. He says: 


Not long ago a young girl living with 
her father near the Eldridge Street Sta- 
tion, was carried bodily by her associates 
to a place of concealment, and there kept 
a prisoner for more than a week before 
her father recovered her. She was then 
taken home, and the home life was re 
sumed, as well as it could be. The father 
soon had offered to him a place as janitor. 
This took him away from home, and while 
he was away the girl was spirited away 
again by wicked people, and her father 
has never been able to find her. The 
awful thing about the conditions on the 
lower East Side, where Mr. Paddock is 
working, is that the children are being 
debauched. Little girls have all the be- 
havior, mannerisms, and signs of the wom- 
en of the street. A large majority of the 
children don’t know what they are doing, 
but a little later vice comes easy to them. 


e5—_7—7—-———— © 
Frank Moss said: 


The powers that control the Police De- 
partment care nothing about the opinions 
of good people. They have openly and 
deliberately chosen to ally themselves 
with the keepers of dives and gambling 
houses, rather than with ministers and 
Sunday-school superintendents. Their 
interests are in the poolrooms, brothels, 
and saloons, rather than in the churches 
and schools. It is to them a plain propo- 
sition that they can get more revenue, 
more contributions, and more votes from 
their chosen allies than they can from the 
other side. 


Mr. Moss, Dr. Parkhurst, and others in- 
terviewed on the question agreed that 
there was no help but in a change of city 
government. This means that the people 
must continue to suffer for fifteen months 


longer. 
+o 


The N. Y. Evening Post says: 


In the cases brought before the clergy 
yesterday, involving systematic corrup- 
tion of the young, we have a glimpse of 
hell upon earth. That the police when 
appealed to should not assist in saving 
these victims from the dreadful destiny 
prepared for them would be amazing in 
any other community. That they should 
openly insult and browbeat ministers of 
the gospel who try to point out to them 
the infamy going on under their eyes is 
something that could happen only in a 
place governed by Tammany Hall. This 
fresh revelation is no worse than the dis- 
closures made ,through Dr. Parkhurst’s 
society a few years ago. It illustrates the 
truth of the maxim that a persistent force 
always overcomes an intermittent one. 
The constant forces bere are the demand 
for fresh victims of licentiousness and the 
demand for money by the Tammany poli- 
ticians. Against these ever-active forces 
we have only the volunteer service of a 
few workers, clergymen, phi!anthropists, 
and reformers. 


Now let the friends of good government 
try setting against the persistent forces of 
greed the persistent force of maternal 
affection armed with the ballot. 





Dr. Huntington, in offering his resolu- 
tion, said there was ‘‘no politics in it, only 
old-fashioned righteousness.’”’ Rev. Dr. 
L. H. Schwab, rector of the Church of the 
Intercession, in a speech that deeply 
moved the convention, reiterated: “There 
is no politics in this resolution. If you 
saw your neighbor's daughters carried by 
force into houses of ill fame, would you 
not stir up heaven and earth in an effort 
to rescue them?’’ Yet there is so much 
politics in the present condition of things 
that the Tammany city government is 
admitted on all hands to be at the bottom 
of all the trouble. Frances Willard well 
said: ‘‘The Ten Commandments and the 
Sermon on the Mount are voted up or 
voted down on election day.’’ The mothers 
of New York, who would move heaven 
and earth to save their children, would 
certainly remove those police officers. Itis 
sometimes objected that women ought not 
to vote because they do not serve on the 
police. Women taxpayers help to pay 
the police, and ought to have some voice 
as to what sort of police they will pay. 


THE FIRST FORTNIGHTLY OF THE SEASON, 


With the coming of October, the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
will resume its Fortnightly meetings, in 
the parlors of the Woman's JOURNAL, 3 
Park Street. They will be held through- 
out the winter, on the second and fourth 
Tuesdays of the month, at 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon. At every meeting there 
will be a lecture, discussion, or sym- 
posium on some topic of the times, to 
which all members of the Association 
will be admitted on their membership 
tickets, while others will be expected to 
pay an admission fee of 15 cents. 

The first meeting of the Fortnightly 
will be held on the afternoon of Tuesday, 
October 9, when Rev. Ida C, Hultin, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, will lecture on “Wo- 
man as a Factor in Social Evolution.”’ 
Miss Hultin is well known as an active 
suffragist, and an eloquent and forceful 
speaker. It is hoped that she will be 
greeted by a large audience, as will be the 
case if our friends give this notice a wide 
circulation. M. A. LIVERMORE, Pres. 


—-_ —o- — 


DR. HARRIS ON WOMEN’S EDUCATION. 





There was a notable gathering of educa- 
tional leaders at Northampton, Mass., on 
Oct. 3, to celebrate the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of Smith College. 
Among those present were Hon. William 
T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; Dean Briggs, of Harvard; Presidents 
Hadley of Yale, Low of Columbia, Taylor 
of Vassar, Hazard of Wellesley, Thomas 
of Bryn Mawr, Mead of Mt. Holyoke, Har 
ris of Amberst, and Carter of Williams; 
Miss Annie C. Emory, dean of Pembroke 
Hail, the women’s department of Brown 
University; Miss Hilda Oakley, dean of 
the Royal University College, McGill 
University, Montreal; Mrs, Alice Freeman 
Palmer, Arthur Gilman, Hamilton W. 
Mabie, Principal Bancroft of Philips An- 
dover Academy, and prominent educators 
from many different parts of New Eng- 
land and the West. President Seelye of 
Smith presided. Lieutenant-Governor 
Bates brought the congratulations of the 
Commonwealth, Bishop Lawrence offered 
prayer, and President Seelye related the 
history of the college. Hon, William T. 
Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
was the principal speaker, and his ad. 
dress before that great gathering of picked 
educators consisted largely of an able 
plea for women’s participation in govern- 
ment, a subject on which Smith College 
has had the reputation of being excep- 
tionally conservative. Dr. Harris said: 

Higher education means education in 
directive power. Directive power comes 
from two elements; first, a knowledge of 
principles and moving causes and ideals; 
secondly, a knowledge of human nature 
and an ability to create confidence in one’s 
leadership. ‘These two elements are quite 
apt to be separate, one person to have a 
knowledge of human nature and the abil 
ity to create confidence in his fellows 
without the scholarly knowledge of social 
forces and the historic development of 
ideals such as one gets through higher ed- 
ucation. On the other hand, many per- 
sons get a higher education who lack a 
sympathetic knowedge of humanity at 
large, and have small capacity to interest 
others in their aims and purposes. But it 
always happens that the great social lead- 
ers, whether educated or uneducated, 
have to avail themselves of the services of 
the class who have received higher educa- 
tion. These act as secretaries, superin- 
tendents of labor, architects, engineers, 
professional advisers, and purveyors of 
the accumulated wisdom of the past. 

Those who believe in higher education 





have had great occasion for rejoicing, for 
while in 1872 the entire number of college 
students in the million population was 
590, in 1899 (27 years later) the number 
had risen to 1,270— much more than 
double the former number. Subtracting 
the women students, the men had risen 
from 540 to 947; that is, had nearly 
doubled, while the number of women rose 
from about 50 in 1872 to 326 in 1899, hav- 
ing increased six times. 

The increase of individualism on the 
part of all classes of society, and on the 
part of the female sex as well as the male 
sex, involves an increased demand for 
recognition in all directive spheres, and 
not merely in the industrial sphere or in 
the household, but also in the political 
state itself. What this signifies can be 
indicated very briefly in the conclusion 
of this paper. The world of productive 
industry, whose principle is competition, 
furnishes a healthful stimulant to’ the 
persons of the community who are capable 
of receiving elementary and higher edu- 
cativp. ‘To that class of intellects which 
cannot be reached by education, compe- 
tition is dangerous and hurtful, and the 
community must care for them as well 
as for the other weaklings in society— 
not only the weaklings in thrift, but the 
weaklings in intellect and the weaklings 
in morals, All of these classes need to 
be taken in hand at the beginning with 
the principle of nurture, that is to say, 
with the method which the mother uses 
with her infant rather than the method 
used by the political state (i. e., the prin- 
ciple of justice). Man has a tendency to 
use the principle of justice, not only in 
dealing with his fellowmen in their full 
maturity, but with children and the 
weaklings of society, who have not the 
full normal endowment of responsibility. 
Woman has the characteristic of gracious- 
ness and kindness, perhaps [ should say 
tenderness, 

Justice and grace or graciousness are 
thus the two characteristics appertain 
ing to sex, and the admission of wom- 
av into all spheres of soc'al influence 
will bring the principle of nurture into 
those provinces where the principle of jus- 
tice has been found not sufficient for the 
best development of certain classes of so- 
ciety. Not only dues the child need nur- 
ture, but the adult criminal class and the 
adult pauper class need the principle of 
nurture quite a8 much as they need the 
principle of justice. Justice looks out for 
the return of the deed upon the doer, but 
nurture ignores the deed of the individual 
and considere his ideal possibility of per- 
fection, and seeks by mild means of cor- 
rection to form the character and to sup- 
port it by creating an artificial environ- 
ment and adapting it to the need of the 
immature individual. 

Just as the tenderness of the mother 
nurtures the child into a responsible will- 
power and into a love of right for right’s 
sake, sv this feminine element added to 
the State will make it able to provide for 
that very large population which fills the 
slums of our cities and constantly menaces 
life and property. 

The greatest obstacle to the progressive 
adoption of local self government is the 
danger which comes from enfranchising 
the weaklings of society. They do not 
need the ballot or the right to vote, but 
they need nurture in schools and progres- 
rive training in industry and in the man- 
agementof property. It is the participa- 
tion of woman as ap active influence in 
plitical affairs that promises to hasten the 
realization of a government which adopts 
the principle of nurture in the place of 
abstract justice in dealing with the weak- 
lings. The preventive function is needed 
quite as much as the punishing function 
of the municipal government. Women's 
advice and aid in the administration of 
this function bave long been desired, The 
present movement toward the superior 
education of women will do much to 
hasten this good result. 

Doubtless many mistakes will be made 
on the way to discovering the best ways 
and means for this social change. ‘To ex- 
pect that women shall bring the influence 
of their principle of graciousness to bear 
on society by adopting men’s methods is 
a grave error. Woman in literature, not 
only as writer but more especially as 
reader, has effected a_ radical reform. 
Obscenity and harshness have been mostly 
eliminated from literature and art; so it 
will happen that woman, in sharing the 
government, will avail to eliminate the 
rigors of the law, and much of the corrup- 
tion in politics that now prevails. But 
hasty and crude experiments in this direc 
tien will be likely to increase political 
corruption, and to make the weaklings of 
society less able to care for themselves. 

Notwithstanding all the drawbacks 
which we may anticipate, we are sure that 
the future of woman means the gradual 
acquirement of her share of influence in 
the division of labor and in political con- 
trol. The progress of. science and the 
conquest of nature by means of invention, 
the increased perfection of machinery, 
which eliminates the necessity for the 
factor of human physical strength, and 
above all the successful prosecution by 
woman of stndies in superior education, 
make the achievement of her ideal on the 
part of woman only a matter of time. 


Addresses followed by Presidents Caro- 
line Hazard of Wellesley, Hadley of Yale, 
Seth Low of Columbia and Barnard, and 
M Carey Thomas of Bryn Mawr. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss Susan B, ANTHONY will present to 
the coming Suffrage Bazar a quilt neatly 
pieced by herself in 1834, when she was 
fourteen years old. 


Mrs. RACHEL FosteR AVERY has re- 
ceived an interestiug answer from the 
War Department in regard to the State 
regulation of vice in Manila. It will be 
found in another column. 

MIss FRANCES SMITH, a graduate of the 
Training Schcol for Nurses at St. John’s 
Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of nursing and head of 
the training school in Christ Hospital, 
Jersey City. 

THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH, whose 
husband has just been appointed Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, is a Vanderbilt of 
New York. The Springfield Republican 
says: ‘‘American girls will now preside, in 
a social way, over two of Britain's prob- 
lems, Ireland and India.”’ 

Mrs. ALice NorRTHLANE, of Sioux City, 
Ia., is considered one of the most compe- 
tent cattle-buyers in the Northwest, and 
is employed by a large commission house 
in that capacity. It is said she can pick 
out a good steer as quickly and accurately 
as a French modiste can pick out a stylish 
bonnet. 


Mrs, Lee Goetscuius, of Salt Lake 
City, lately visited Auburn, Ind, The 
Auburn Courier interviewed her on the 
workings of equal suffrage, of which she 
is a warm advocate. Mrs. Goetschius said 
that she was a staunch Republican, and 
had never bolted the ticket, but added 
that if her husband secured the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the Legislature, 
she had promised to vote for him. 

Mrs. JESSIE BENTON FREMONT, now 
living in Los Angeles, Cal., with her 
daughter, is crippled permanently, the re- 
sult of an accident early this summer, 
Mrs. Fremont is now about seventy-nine 
years of age, and is one of the few sur- 
vivors of those who came to California in 
the °40s, when serious danger was con- 
nected with the trip. Her name is identi- 
fied with the great exploits of her hus- 
band, and it is part of the preparations 
for nearly every important State celebra- 
tion to send a special invitation to Mrs. 
Fremont to be present. These invitations 
for the past several years, however, have 
been merely matters of form, for Mrs. 
Fremont has long ago retired from the 
eyes of the public, as far as she is per- 
mitted to do so, Her health, while good 
for one of her years, has not been such as 
to justify her in using her strength at 
public celebrations, although she often 
sends letters to be read as part of the 
programme, Her mental faculties are as 
bright as ever, and she takes the prospect 
of passing the remainder of her days asa 
cripple very philosophically. Her general 
health, however, has been much impaired 
as a result of the accident, and she will 
probably never be as strong again. 

Mrs. Laura E. Peters, of South Park, 
Wash., is a brave woman. She was chosen 
a delegate to the recent Populist State 
Convention, and, although in frail health, 
she determined to go, and work for a 
plank for direct legislation, believing that 
through the initiative and referendum 
women would more readily obtain the 
ballot. On the morning of the convention, 
she learned from her physician that she 
was a victim of cancer. The shock was 
severe, as she bad had no previous warn- 
ing. Nevertheless, she attended the con- 
vention through the four days’ session, 
and did what she considered her duty asa 
delegate; then went almost directly from 
the convention to the hospital, to undergo 
an operation which promises temporary 
relief. In a letter to the Seattle Times, 
Mrs. Peters gives some sensible advice to 
women, Shesays: ‘Do not be afraid of the 
men. Always remember they are your 
friends and neighbors, and it is their intui- 
tive disposition to treat you with respect 
and courtesy. I never could comprehend 
why women were afraid of men at election 
times, especially on election days, when all 
men are at their respective home balloting 
places, and women would meet only those 
men whom they are accustomed to meet 
in their every-day walks. Why sbould 
you fear them? They are nothing but 
men, and what are men? Why, they are 
our fathers, sons, husbands, and brothers. 
I hope no woman is afraid of my busband. 
[ am positively sure he will not hurt you 
on election or any other day, and proba- 
bly you have the same confidence in yours, 
So once more I urge you to step into the 
ranks and work for equal suffrage.’’ 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

By invitation of the Women’s Club of 
Amherst, the Massachusetts State Federa- 
tion will meet in the Town Hall, Amherst, 
Wednesday evening and Thursday, Oct. 
17 and 18. The general topic is: “Our 
Opportunities and Responsibilities in the 
Modern World.” Wednesday, Oct. 17, 
8 P. M., address, ‘‘Training for Social Ser. 
vice,” Samuel McCune Lindsay, Ph. D., 
University of Pennsylvania. It is ex- 
pected that some of the faculty of Amherst 
and the Agricultural College will take 
part in the discussion. Informal recep- 
tion. Thursday morning, Oct. 18, short 
sketches of the past year’s work along the 
lines of education, social service, house- 
hold science and arts and crafts. Address, 
“The Development and Significance of 
Recreation among the Poor,’’ Mrs. Vladi- 
mir Sienkhovitch, of the Friendly Aid 
Settlement, New York. Discussion, Lun- 
cheon. The olive-colored ticket will be 
necessary for admission to the meetings. 
Club secretaries may obtain more when 
needed from the clerk of the Federation. 


Among the topics to be discussed by 
Massachusetts Daughters at the confer- 
ence of the D. A. R. in Lowell, on Oct. 16, 
are ‘‘The Objects of our Society,” ‘‘Where 
Philanthropic Work Begins with Our So- 
ciety,” ‘‘How Much Civic Work Comes 
within Our Scope?” and ‘Individuality of 
Chapter Members.” 


Miss Helen M. Winslow, who has con- 
ducted the Woman's Club department for 
six years in the Boston Saturday Evening 
Transcript, has retired from its manage- 
ment, and the work will be carried on by 
one of the Transcript’s regular editorial 
staff. 

The Boston Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union entered upon its regular 
fall work on Oct. 1. Four classes have 
been opened in dressmaking and three in 
millinery. The reception-room will con- 
tinue open till9 P.M. The reading-room 
has been made additionally attractive by 
electric lighting, so that the waiting hours 
for women who live out of town and wish 
to attend places of amusement or fill even- 
ing engagements can be pleasantly passed 
there. 

Patriotic women, as represented by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
are making a concerted movement to 
establish a club house in Manila for Ameri- 
can soldiers. The Philadelphia Chapter 
D. A. R. is credited with starting the 
movement, and has already raised $1,800 
as a beginning. The other chapters of the 
State have been asked to contribute, as 
about $15,000 will be needed. The house, 
as planned, is to contain a library, read- 
ing-rooms, gymnasium, assembly hall, 
baths, and a café, in which only non-intoxi- 
cants are to be sold. While no especial 
prominence is given to the point, it is felt 
by the women interested in the movement 
that a rallying place for the soldiers where 
they may be free from temptation would 
have a mitigating effect upon the canteen 
evil. 

Since the meeting of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers at Des Moines last May, 
Illinois women have been working to form 
a State society. To this end a conference 
was called at Evanston, and at the close 
of the three days’ session of women inter- 
ested in child study the congress was 
organized. One hundred delegates were 
present from the State, and among the 
visitors and speakers were some of the 
most prominent club women in the coun- 
try. Mrs. Sherman, former president of 
the Chicago Woman's Club, Mrs. Theo- 
dore W. Birney, president of the National 
Congress of Mothers, Mrs. Frederick 
Schoff, president of the Pennsylvania 
Congress of Mothers, Mrs. Emily Hunt- 
ington Miller, Dean of Women at North 
western University, Mrs. Alice H. Putnam, 
superintendent of the Chicago Froebel 
Association, and Mrs. T. P. Stanwood, 
chairman of the Educational Committee 
of the Illinois Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, were on the list. The congress 
adopted practically the same constitution 
that governs the national body. The soci- 
ety aims to raise the standard of home 
life, to develop a wiser and better-trained 
parenthood, to bring in close relation the 
home and the school, to surround child- 
hood with that wise care in the impres- 
sionable years of life that will develop 
good citizens. These objects are to be 
followed out through the formation of 
motbers’ clubs in every school, the estab- 
lishment of kindergartens, the securing of 
laws which will adequately care for neg- 
lected and dependent chi'dren, and the 
furnishing of literature helpful to mothers. 
The officers are: President, Mrs. R. B. 
McMullen, Evanston; vice-presidents, Mrs. 
Adlai Stevenson, Bloomington, Mrs, Ma- 
rion Foster Washburne, Chicago, Mrs. 
Willey, Aurora; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Somers, Decatur; treasurer, Mrs. L. K. 
Gillson, Evanston, The congress will hold 
its first annual meeting at Bloomington 
next year. 


The Pennsylvania Congre3s of Mothers 


will meet in Lancaster, Nov. 2 and 3. The 
executive board has provided for a course 
of lectures by Prof. Howard Griggs which 
opened in the New Century Drawing 
Room, in Philadelphia, Sept. 24. These 
lectures deal exclusively with the child in 
its relation to the family and State, and 
its education for the highest life. 

The membership of the Chicago Athletic 
Club for Women bas grown so fast that it 
is said a more commodious club-house 
will soon be built. Swimming will con- 
tinue to be one of the club’s most popular 
features, and an added incentive to excel 
will be the wish to secure the gold and sil- 
ver medals offered by Mrs. P. D. Armour, 
Jr. They are to be awarded at Christmas 
time. 

Mrs, Lydia Avery Coonley Ward will be 
a guest of the Utah State Federation at its 
annual meeting, Oct. 25-27. 

The New York State Federation will 
meet at Albany, Nov. 12-17. Domestic 
science will be one of the chief topics. 
The N. Y. Evening Post says: 

The apparent impracticability of getting 
the State Legislature to make an appro- 
priation for an experimental training- 
school for girls has caused the Federation 
Committee intrusted with this work to 
turn elsewhere for help, as they have by 
no means given the project up. Private 
enterprise promises to come to the rescue, 
but the scheme is not yet pertec.cd. 

The women of Colorado tried to get an 
appropriation for a State Industrial School 
for girls, but tried in vain till they ob- 
tained the ballot. The very next Legisla- 
ture voted the appropriation. Here is an 
object-lesson for the women of New York. 


—_—- 





COLLEGE GIRLS’ TEA-ROOM. 

Miss Mary E. Chase announces the re- 
opening of the Wellesley tea-room, under 
the management of a skilled housekeeper. 
The Boston Transcript says: ‘‘This enter 
prise, begun by Miss Chase and Miss Clara 
Shaw the yearafter their graduation from 
Wellesley College, and carried on last year 
by Miss Chase alone, has successfully 
demonstrated that good mental training 
may be turned to account along other 
than purely intellectual lines. The ex- 
periment of a tea-room managed by col- 
lege graduates has been watched with 
much interest by students of sociology.” 





-_--— 


WOMEN WANTED FREE LIBRARY. 

A special telegram from Ottumwa, Ia., 
to the Omaha Bee says: “Ottumwa has 
accepted Andrew Carnegie’s appropriation 
of $50,000 for a free public library, the 
election on the issue to day giving a ma 
jority of almost 500 in favor of the meas- 
ure; 272 were cast by male voters. The 
women also were permitted to vote, and 
their majority increased the total to 
almost 500. The measure lost last June, 
when the judge of the district court held 
that the women were not entitled to vote. 
The male vote in June gave a majority of 
81 against the measure, the issue carrying 
only by the votes cast by the women. The 
election to-day settles the question.” 


—_— = 





BAZAR NOTES. 

Maine was the first State to say posi- 
tively and officially that it would under- 
take a booth at the National Bazar, and 
Maine now announces a characteristic 
decoration for its booth. All of usin the 
East of late years have learned to expect 
our Christmas trees to come from Maine, 
so it will seem natural on visiting that 
State’s booth at the Bazar to find it deco- 
rated with evergreen trees, and fragrant 
with balsam pillows. These last will 
come from the historical park named 
after Dorothea Dix, in honor of what that 
able woman accomplished. Maine expects 
also to have the seal of the State displayed 
among the evergreens. There will be an 
industrial department, which the suffra- 
gists hope to make truly representative. 

The president of the Maryland Associa- 
tion, Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, writes 
that she is just finishing her fourth Honi- 
ton lace collar for the Bazar, and that she 
expects also to have a number of old- 
fashioned rag-carpet mats for sale at the 
Maryland booth. She says: ‘Making 
these is a favorite fancy-work of mine. 
Their quaintness wili, I hope, make them 
sell. What made me decide to offer such 
an unusual contribution to a city fair was 
finding them so appreciated, as a novelty, 
by some wealthy friends in two different 
cities.” 

Any mother who has seen the little 
book entitled ‘Friends and Helpers,” 
compiled by Sarah J, Eddy, will be glad 
that Miss Eddy has promised to contribute 
some copies of this tothe Bazar. It is a 
book for children, its object being ‘‘to 
teach children to treat all living creatures 
with considerate kindness, and to appre- 
ciate the services of man’s helpers in the 
animal world.’’ The illustrations, which 
have been as carefully selected ag the 
stories, add greatly to the value of the 
book, such names as Landseer, Bonheur, 








Alice Barber Stephens, being among them, 
and many others being reproductions 
from photographs taken by Miss Eddy 
herself. The book would make a most 
acceptable Christmas gift for any child 
between five and twelve years of age. 
RACHEL Foster AVERY, 
Cor. Sec. N. A. W. 8S. A. 





VICTIMIZED FILIPINO GIRLS. 
William E, Johnson, who has been to 
Manila as a special correspondent for the 
Chicago New Voice, writes to that paper: 


A few days ago a well-known American 
mining prospector was explaining to me 
how the work of civilizing the natives in 
the north part of Luzon was progressing. 
He has led several mining expeditions of 
Americans to that section, and is probably 
as well qualified to speak as any man in 
the Philippine Islands. He said: 

‘*All the boys take unto themselves a 
wife at every point we locate. We go to 
the head man of the village, and he selects 
several candidates for wives among the 
village girls. We take our choice, and 
marry her according to the custom of the 
people. This consists of the native cere- 
monies, which are accompanied by a roast- 
pig feast. The bridegroom furnishes the 
pig. We live with the wife as long as we 
are in the locality, and then give her the 
slip. I have been married twice that way, 
and expect to get married again on my 
trip next month.”’ 

A few days ago, in a conversation with 
some American officers, | made inquiries 
regarding the statement of the editor of 
the local Tagalo paper, who said that fifty 
thousand Filipinos had been killed by the 
Americans since the outbreak of hostili- 
ties. One of the officers made this state- 
ment: 

“That may be, but by G , the loss 
will be more than made good. Within a 
year, there will be a race of American 
Mestizos (American half-breeds) growing 
up which will more than take the places 
of those who have been killed on the 
field.’’ 

This in a boast by an American officer! 
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EQUAL SUFFRAGE AT THE ANTIPODES. 

A deputation of ladies lately waited 
upon the Premier of Queensland to urge 
the granting of suffrage towomen. They 
were well pleased with the reply of the 
Hon. R. Philp, M. L. A., who said he 
‘knew of no good reason why women 
should not have the franchise.’’ Parlia- 
ment has since opened, and, among other 
bills, is one to amend the law relating to 
Parliamentary elections. The amendment 
advocated is, ‘‘One adult, one vote.”’ 

A few days later a mass meeting in the 
interest of woman suffrage was held in 
Melbourne, Victoria. Our Federation, 
the organ of the women’s clubs in Austra- 
lia, says: 

Five times a bill granting the suffrage 
to women has passed the Lower House in 
Victoria, and the action of the Legislative 
Council in refusing, time after time, to 
pass the bill was commented on in strong 
terms. Telegrams of sympathy were re- 
ceived from country towns, and a resolu- 
tion with regard to the action of the 
Council was passed, Petitions in favor 
have been largely signed. An Anti- 
Suffrage League has been formed by those 
afraid of the new power. We cannot see 
the consistency of women who think they 
would be going out of their sphere by 
voting and yet can organize a society and 
carry around petitions for signatures. 
The arguments against the reform seem 
highly absurd to those women who have 
exercised the franchise over and over 
again. 

The desire on the part of some members 
of the Tasmanian Parliament to introduce 
woman suffrage into the Constitution Bill, 
now before the House, drew forth some 
amusing and ridiculous statements from 
those opposed to the reform, Our Federa- 
tion says: 

Is it not strange that the opponents 
generally quote places—where they say 
woman suffrage has been a failure—as far 
away as possible, generally America? 
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SOLDIERS’ INSTITUTE AT MANILA. 

A Soldiers’ Institute forms part of the 
Methodist mission at Manila, It is thus 
described in the Union Signal by Cornelia 
Chillson Moots: 

“There is a large reading-room, which 
serves as an audience-room for public 
meetings, and in which every Thursday 
evening all who will gather and have a 
cup of iced tea and cake. After half an 
hour spent thus, we have a song service 
and short evangelistic talk, the whole be- 
ing brought within one hour’s time. Last 
evening there were about a hundred sol- 
diers present, several civilians, and four 
of us American ladies, 

‘‘With congenial society in abundance 
at home, you can form no idea of the bun- 
ger our boys, 80 many of them belonging 
to the best society of their home towns, 
have for the companionship of good 
American women. More than one of the 
boys have said to me: ‘I go down the 
Lonetta (the seaside drive) often, just to 
get a look at American women.’ The 
Lonetta is the place where there is music 
three nights in the week, and where 
Manila’s best society promenades and 





drives at sunset. The private soldier may 
look at his American sister as she rides 
past, but must not speak to her. 

**Hence it is that a few of us in the Sol- 
diers’ Institute are doing what we can 
socially. Connected with this are accom- 
modations for lodging thirty or forty sol- 
diers. For months after this institution 
was opened it was the only place in Manila 
where a private soldier could get lodging 
where intoxicating drink was not sold, 
Now, on the other side of the River Pasig, 
the Y. M. C. A. has accommodations for 
a limited number.” 


ROOSEVELT ON “STATE-REGULATION.” 





Gov. Roosevelt's attention was called 
last year by opponents of the State regu- 
lation of vice to some features of that sys- 
tem abroad. He wrote in answer: 

“I thank you for sending me the copy 
of The Philanthropist, but it makes my 
blood boil to read it. 1 am particularly 
glad that you sent me the original paper, 
and now, this. At one time I used to 
acquiesce when people said that the evil 
should be licensed for the purpose of con- 
trolling it (although I had always regarded 
this merely as what would be desirable, 
though impracticable). Of course, I 
should not have advocated anything like 
it without looking carefully into the mat- 
ter. Since you called my attention to the 
result in Paris and Belgium, I have made 
some inquiries, and I cannot sufficiently 
express my horror of the system.” 

A little later the Governor wrote: ‘‘It 
really never occurred to me that any one 
would seriously back up the Regulation 
System, or I would have written openly 
against it, and will do so now whenever 
you think it wise.” 

It is to be wished that Gov. Roosevelt 
could bring pressure to bear on the ad. 
ministration to secure the abolition of the 
system in Manila, 
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WOMEN IN THE GRANGE. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In a recent editorial notice of the death 
of William Saunders, the statement is 
made that to him the women of the 
Grange are indebted for admission into 
the Order on terms of perfect equality. 
Mr. Saunders was one of the ‘Seven 
Founders” of the Grange, and a true and 
loyal member until his death. But to the 
insistence of a woman belongs the honor 
of women’s equality in this great farmers’ 
organization, 

Shortly after the Civil War, the Presi- 
dent, recognizing the deplorable condition 
of the Southern planters, sent a young 
man named O. H. Kelley into the recently 
conquered States to see what plan could 
be devised that would somewhat amelio- 
rate their condition, and in the brain of 
this man the idea originated of a great 
fraternal farmers’ organization which 
should know ‘‘no South, no North, no 
East, no West.”’ 

Mr. Kelley had for his private secretary 
his niece, a Miss Caroline A. Hall, of Bos- 
ton. She at once became enthusiastic in 
the scheme, Not only did she give of her 
spare time, but her scanty purse was 
open to give financial aid to the empty 
treasury whenever necessity demanded. 

She also assisted in framing a ritual for 
the emtryo organization. She it was 
who insisted, against much opposition, 
that in a great fraternal organization 
representing an industry the success of 
which was due to the skill of women as 
well as to that of men, the mothers, wives, 
and daughters should come incon a perfect 
equality with the fathers, husbands, and 
sons. This proposition was at once 80 
radical and so wholly without precedent 
that several among the ‘‘Seven’’ were 
hard to be convinced. Her insistence, 
however, combined with the ability and 
helpfulness she had manifested, won the 
day, and women, consequently, were not 
only given the ballot, but made eligible to 
every office in the organization. 

The constitution provides that a woman 
shall be addressed as Worthy Master 
whenever she holds that office. Minnesota 
has for its State Master Mrs. Sarah G, 
Baird, who is serving her second term 
with great acceptance. The treasurer of 
the National Grange is Mrs. Eva Mc- 
Dowell, and several State secretaries and 
lecturers are women, ‘Two of the largest 
subordinate granges in New York have 
women Masters. 

But, notwithstanding the great service 
rendered by Miss Hall in the initial work 
of founding the order, the seven men who 
assisted were always spoken of as ‘The 
Seven Founders,” thus entirely ignoring 
her. Ata session of the National Grange, 
held in 1892 at Concord, N. H., the writer 
called attention to this injustice, and was 
rejoiced at the hearty response. After 
some discussion in which it was objected 
that only seven, and those seven men, had 
always been recognized as founders, and 
therefore it would be inconsistent to add 
another, a committee was appointed to 
draft a greeting from the National Grange 








to Miss Hall, and inform her that the 
National Grange recognized her as equal 
to a founder of the order. I copy the 
greeting from a photograph sent me of 
the completed work: 


The National Grange, P. of H. 


To 
Sister Caroline A. Hall 
Greeting. 

Dear Sister: In recognition of your val. 
uable services in the early work of the 
Grange, by rendering important aid in the 
preparation of the Ritual, and more es- 
pecially in bringing the women of the 
farm into the Order upon terms of perfect 
equality, endowing them with the same 
rights and privileges as the other sex, the 
26th annual session, assembled at Con. 
cord, N. H., bas unanimously adopted the 
following 

Resolution. 

Resolved: That the Worthy Secretary 
be, and he is hereby instructed to inform 
Sister Caroline A, Hall that the National 
Grange recognizes her as equal to a 
Founder of the Order. 

Concord, N. H., Nov. 22, 1892. 

J. H. Brigham, Master; John Trimble, 
Sec’y; Mrs. Eliza C. Gifford, Mrs. Mary 
E. Page, Mr. James Draper, Com. 


The greeting and resolution, as drafted 
by the chairman of the committee, were 
accepted by the other members, and unan- 
imously adopted by the body, and ordered 
to be handsomely engrossed and framed 
at the expense of the National Grange, 
aud sent to Miss Hall, which was accord- 
ingly done. Thus, after more than a 
quarter of a century, was honor given to 
the one to whom it was due. 

Eviza C, GIFFORD. 

Worthy Master Union Grange No. 244. 





OHIO’S WOMEN PRISONERS. 


Speaking of the Ohio Penitentiary, 8, 
J. Hatfield of the Ohio State Board of 
Pardons says: ‘*The discharge of official 
duty is greatly handicapped by inadequate, 
antique, and grossly inhuman provisions 
for the care of prisoners. This applies 
with emphasis to the old celi-rooms of the 
men’s department, and with greater force 
to the women’s department as a whole. 
The latter is a dishonor tu the State and a 
disgrace to civilization. 

“The building now used for the im- 
prisonment of women is old, creaky, and 
dilapidated. ‘The occupants are huddled 
together in the daytime in one room up- 
stairs indiscriminately, the young girls, 
inexperienced in crime, side by side with 
the hardened harlot or professional pick- 
pocket. The cells in which they sleep 
are simply holes in the wall. When the 
cots are turned down there is hardly 
space to move around, no light nor venti- 
lation except through the barred doors. 
The few square feet outside are securely 
covered with hard, hot, repulsive brick 
pavements. No spear of grass, no sprout 
of any living vegetation dares show itself. 
Over in the men’s side isa beautiful court. 
There are flowing fountains and sparkling 
waters, green grass and bright flowers; 
overhanging trees and cooling shades, 
Even the limited space is made attractive, 
and ‘only man is vile.’ At least three 
times each day the male convicts pass 
through this Elysian garden to and from 
their meals, and are given a touch anda 
breath of delight which nature so bounti- 
fully bestows. Why this discrimination 
against the unfortunate women? They 
have been declared by due process of law 
to be criminals. They must pay the pen- 
alty, but are they sinners above all others? 
By treating them as brutes do we reform 
them and fit them to go back, at the ex- 
piration of their terms, and take up the 
duties of free life as honest citizens?” 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

THE BACILLUS OF BEAUTY: A ROMANCE 
oF To-Day. By Harriet Stark. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. New York. 


The proverb that there is nothing new 
under the sun is disproved by this book. 
It is a highly original tale, based upon an 
absolutely novel and unworn plot; and it 
is sate tu say that no one who reads the 
book will ever forget it. The story, in 
brief, describes the life ofa plain girl who 
has always had an eager longing to be 
beautiful, and who is unexpectedly grati- 
fied to the top of her bent by becoming 
the most beautiful woman in the world. 
She is introduced to us first as a little 
Western girl, with her childish heart 
keenly wounded by the unfeeling com- 
ments made on her looks. Cheered by 
her mother’s assurance that there have 
been beautiful women in her family, and 
that she may grow handsome as she grows 
older, she bends all her energies to the 
quest of beauty. Upon a suggestion from 
her Sunday-school teacher that bealth and 
intelligence are factors in good looks, 
Helen practises gymnastics, studies dili- 
gently, surpasses all her companions, and 
graduates from college with honors, en- 
gaging herself about the same time toa 
thoroughly estimable young man, who 
had been her teacher in the Academy. 
Her hard-working parents hope that she 
will now settle down quietly at home 
with them on the farm, but her active 
mind craves different work and wider ex- 
perience. She gets their permission to go 
to New York, partly for the sake of tak- 
ing a post-graduate course, partly because 
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her Jobn is soon to enter a lawyer’s office 
there. The old professor of biology at 
Barnard College becomes interested in 
her. He confides to her that he has dis- 
covered “the bacillus of beauty,’’ by 
which human beings can be brought to 
a height of physical perfection hitherto 
unknown, and he offers to make her the 
first subject of the experiment. Under 
his treatment, the plain brown prairie 
girl is gradualiy transformed into a god- 
dess of beauty who amazes the world. 
With her increase of beauty comes a 
monstrous growth of vanity and selfish- 
ness. The successive steps of degenera- 
tion of character are skilfully sketehed. 
She ceases to care for good countrified 
John, and conceives a mad passion fora 
more brilliant man, who is engaged to her 
cousin. He is dazzled by her beauty, but 
holds true to his fiancée. Helen is taken 
up by fashionable society for a time, on 
account of her amazing beauty; and there 
is a graphic and far from attractive de- 
scription of so-called ‘thigh life’ in New 
York, its petty rivalries and idiotic am- 
bitions. Partly through the other wom- 
en’s jealousy of her superior charms, 
partly through her own arrogance and 
want of tact, she loses the favor of society. 
She is deserted by her chaperon after 
taking and furnishing expensive rooms, 
loses the English duke whom she had 
hoped to marry in order to frame her 
beauty in a stately setting and dazzle the 
eyes of courts, finds herself deeply in 
debt, and considers one way after another 
by which the most beautiful woman in the 
world might earn her bread, only to be 
discouraged by the poor prospect of suc- 
cess in any of them. Meanwhile the old 
professor of biology, who has fallen in 
love with her, is preparing to experiment 
with the bacillus on some other subjects. 
Helen, wishing to continue unrivalled in 
beauty, puts forth all her power of fasci- 
nation to dissuade him; and his emotion 
kills him with heart-disease on the spot, 
leaving her to be haunted by remorse in 
addition to her other troubles. Her father, 
whom she has been urging to mortgage 
his farm in order to supply her extrava- 
gance, comes to New York to find her 
besieged by duns, at her wits’ end, and 
ready to marry the despised John for the 
sake of being taken care of and getting 
her debts paid. Meanwhile John, in spite 
of his former sweetbeart’s splendor of 
health and beauty, has lost his heart to a 
lame girl. How the problem is finally 
solved it is not necessary to explain here, 
This is only the bald outline of a remark- 
able book. The first part of the story, all 
the account of the childhood and early 
youth of the plain little girl who longed 
to be pretty, is very lifelike and touching. 
Even after the bacillus is introduced, and 
the substance of the tale becomes wild »x- 
travaganza, the style is so realiscié that it 
seems true while you read it, The con- 
temptuous remarks about women in 
which the book abounds will be irritating 
or amusing to the moderh woman who 
reads it, according aa her temperament 
happens to be peppfry or philosophical). 
The old German "rofessor of biology says 
of his post-gra“uate students at Barnard: 
“T teach t'ose vomen, yes; but I despise 
tem. Tey are life failures. You fancy 
vey are selected examples, but t’ey are 
not; t’ey are t’e rejected. T’ey stood in 
t’e market place and no man vanted t’em; 
or else t’ey are fools as well as failures 
and sent t’e men away.’’ Clearly there 
are two fallacies here—the assumption 
that a taste for biology implies a distaste 
for matrimony, and the assumption that 
an unmarried woman is necessarily a fail- 
ure, Biological student or milk-maid, a 
girl who is in love and is asked to marry 
the man she loves is pot apt to send him 
away. She may Go it from a strong snse 
of duty to infi:m parents or younger 
brothers and sisters, or some motive of 
that kind; but she does not do it because 
she is too absorbingly interested in sea- 
anemones to take an interest in her lover. 
Girls are not built that way. On the other 
hand, if ste is asked to marry % man she 
does not love, it is best that she should 
send him away—both for her own sake 
and the man’s. As for faiivres, we all of 
us know some married women whose 
death would be small loss to their families 
or to any one else, and some unmarried 
women who are centres of blessing to all 
around them. Whether people are “life 
failures’ depends not on whether they 
are married but on whether they are good. 
A congenialiy married woman is doubtless 
happier tham her single sister, but she is 
not necessarily either a better or a more 
useful woman. Such expressions are 
natural emongh in an old German profes- 
sor, but the author puts similar slurring 
remarks into the mouths of all her charac- 
ters, even those who are meant to be the 
most sensible and amiable. Thus ‘‘Cadge 
Bryent,”’ a young newspaper woman who 
ought to have known better, is represented 
as saying contemptuously, “What's wom. 
en’s science good for but dribbling essays 
te women’s clubs?” Mrs. Ellen H. Rich- 
ards’ science hit on a satisfactory way of 
disposing of the sewerage of Vassar Col- 
lege when all the other trustees were at 
their wits’ end; and the women of the 
clubs, even if their knowledge of science 
is not generally very profound, are put- 
ting it to good practical use in promoting 
improved sanitation, more wholesome 
cooking, and a multitude of good things. 
That newspaper girl ought to have read a 
recent article by Mrs. Richards on the im- 
portance of women’s cultivating the scien- 
tific spirit. Cadge Bryant continues: 
“Does it take science to give ’em ‘Fresh 
Evidence that Woman was Evolved from 
a Higher Order of Quadrumanous Ape 
than Man’? Weall know what the clubs 
want, and if they get it, they’d vote any 
of us as bright a light as Haeckel.” If 
anybody fancies that club women of the 
frivolous and shallow type all want to 
prove women’s superiority to men, that 
person should apply for information to the 
Massachusetts W.S. A., which has been 
effering for years to send a speaker gratis 
to give a suffrage lecture to any women's 


club willing to hear the subject presented. 
In this part of the world, whatever may 
be the case in New York, club women of 
that type are generally ardent advocates 
of an inferior status for women, and even 
send representatives to the legislative 
hearings to protest against equal rights. 
At the hearing before our last Legislature, 
@ prominent club woman boasted that the 
women of the clubs were mostly opposed 
to equal suffrage—which is probably true, 
though she spoke by guess. Cadge Bry- 
ant’s lover is made to say: ‘I’ve a sister 
who wants a profession; law’s the one 
I’m recommending. It’s so harmless. 
Course she'll never have any prac- 
tice.” It is not true that a woman 
lawyer is sure never to have any 
practice: witness Miss Rosalie Loew in 
New York, Miss Mary Bartelme in Chica- 
go, and others who have more than they 
can do, But, if it were true, what a short- 
sighted brother to recommend his sister 
to a profession in which she could neither 
earn a living for herself, nor be of use to 
any one else! Probably she did not need 
to earn her living then, and her brother 
assumed, as brothers are too apt to do, 
that she never would have to earn it. 
This sort of talk, liberally sprinkled 
through a book, does a little harm to 
those men who already despise women, by 
intensifying their contempt; but it prob- 
ably does more good, by exciting the 
wholesome indignation of women. The 
pleasantest scenes in the book are those 
that describe the lively Bohemian life of 
newspaper women, artists, and other self- 
supporting girls—‘‘such nice girls!’—in 
New York City. It is made to seem far 
more interesting and attractive than that 
of the ‘*Four Hundred,’’ and the press 
women are represented as much more up- 
right, lovable, and sincere than the fash- 
ionable society women who have never 
thought of venturing outside women’s 
traditional sphere. ‘The Bacillus of 
Beauty” is an unpleasant book, and leaves 
a bad taste in the mouth; yet it may con- 
vey a good lesson to plain girls who are 
worrying overmuch because they are not 
pretty. It shows vividly that the gift of 
extraordinary beauty, falling upon a girl 
of weak moral fibre, may be a curse in- 
stead of a blessing. Tine lesson will prob- 
ably be wasted, however. The poor boy 
thirsting to be rich, if he reads an account 
of a poor boy who became enormously 
rich and yet was made unhappy by his 
wealth, merely thinks that he himself 
would know how to manage better if he 
became a millionaire. And the plain girl 
longing for beauty, if she reads this story, 
will most likely just wish that she had 
Helen’s chance, and feel quite sure that 
she would use it more wisely than Helen 
did, A. 8. Bs 


Hearn’s Home AND ScHoos, CLassics. 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6, Boston, New 
York and Chicago: D.C. Heath & Co, 
Paper. Illustrated. Price, 15 cents, 
These handsome little books are well 

adapted for reading on the cars or at odd 

moments too brief for the perusal of larger 
volumes. They are also designed as read- 
ing books in schools, ‘Ihe Comedy of 
the Tempest,’’ ‘‘The Wonderful Chair,” 

‘‘Jackanapes,’’ ‘Chapters on Animals,” 

and *‘Goody Two-Shoes” are the titles of 

the numbers above named. The paper is 
good and the wood-cuts spirited, 
H. B. B. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Mrs. Helen M, Gougar is making a tour 
through Wyoming, speaking in many of 
the cities on the political issues of the day. 

Some one defines the recognized graded 
division of falsehoods as “lies, condemned 
lies, and statistics.’’ The “‘Antis’” know 
how to use all three kinds, 

It is said that only abeut One per cent. 
of the women in Chiaa can read. The 
Chinese boy begins his school life at the 
age of six, and studies from a primer two 
thousand years old. : 

The small-pox has almost disappeared 
in Spain, Portugal, France, and Germany. 
In Italy there are still 4,000 fatal oases 
annually, Fifteen years ago there were 
17,000 such cases annually. 

The Pemnsylwania Magazine of History 
and Bieyraphy for October begins the 
publication of a ‘‘Life of Margaret Ship- 
pen, Wife of Benedict Arnold,’’ by Lewis 
Burd Walker, accompanied by a pencil 
sketch of her and her astonishing head- 
dress, made by Major André. 

Rev. Charles W. Sheldon is at work on a 
new book, which is to deal with the ser- 
vant-girl problem. A part of the proceeds 
will be used to establish a training school 
for servants in Topeka, Kan. The story 
will be published first as a serial in the 
Christian Endeavor World. 

Miss Estelle Reel, government superin- 
tendent of Indian schools, speaks the 
words of verity and experience when she 
says that if the Indians are to become 
civilized it must be, as the first and most 
important step, by the education of the 
Indian girls—their thorough training in 
making comfortable, civilized homes.— 
Scranton Truth. 

Col. T. W. Higginson has selected from 
his numerous writings those papers which 
he most values, and these will be grouped 
in a new “Riverside Edition,” by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. It will contain 
seven volumes: ‘Cheerful Yesterdays,” 
‘‘Contemporaries,”’ “Army Life in a Black 
Regiment,” ‘‘Women and the Alphabet,” 

“Studies in Romance,” ‘Outdoor Studies 
and Poems,” and ‘‘Studies in History and 





Letters.” 


STATE OF On10, City OF TOLEDO, } 
Lucas County, j 
FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he 
is the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
CHENEY & Co., doing business in the 
City of Toledo, County and State afore- 
said, and that said firm will pay the sum 
of One HunpRED Do.uars for each and 
every case of CATARRH that cannot be 
cured by the use of HALL’s CATARRH 
CURE, FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D. 1886. 
ead A. W. GLEASON, 
— Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 

F. J. Cuenry & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 











CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


OCTOBER. 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 





Oh, whom did you meet, my children sweet, 
as out of the door you ran 

This sparkling autumn morning? 
me, if you can! 

What is it you say? ‘Not a living thing, 
except high up in the blue 

We saw the white gulls sailing as we came 
down to you.” 


Now tell 


But surely somebody met you as you ran 

skipping out, 

your merry morning 

many a joyous shout, 

And kissed your lips and cheeks and chin.- 
“Thea, we tell you true, 

We didn’t meet any living thing as we 
danced down to you.” 


With laughter and 


But who, then, has made your cheeks so 
red, and nipped each dear little nose, 

And kissed your lips till they glow as bright 
as my crimson Burgundy rose? 

You didn’t see, but you felt, the stranger— 
didn’t you? Well, he came 

Last night across the ocean, and Jack Frost 
is his name! 


Aha, you didn’t remember him, did you, my 
darlings twain! 

A year ago he brought the snow, and here 
he is again; 

And he’s always ready and waiting as soon 
as the summer’s done, 

Full of his tricks and his antics, just brim- 
ming over with fun, 


He frightens the poor little flowers to death, 
but you don’t mind him at all! 

He cracks the chestnut-burs in the woods 
and lets the brown nuts fall; 

He covers the laughing little brook with a 
lid of sparkling ice, 

And he hunts for cricket and grasshopper 
and hushes their noise in a trice. 


He was riding on the wind, full tilt, when 
you came out of the door, 

And he said to himself, ‘‘Here are some 
friends I think I’ve seen before! 

Here are two little girls I met last year, and 
I'll toss their yellow hair, 

And paint their cheeks, and pinch their ears, 
and follow them everywhere.” 


Ahk, dear round cheeks so fresh and pink 
with the touch of gay Jack Frost, 

My little girls with the shining eyes and 
gold hair lightly tossed! 

I laugh to think you couldn’t guess who 
met you on your way, 

As you danced dewn to your Thea, this 
bright October day. 


ae — 








THE STORY OF A STREAM. 

A little pool of water once lived om the 
side of a mountain, whose tep was cevered 
with snow. It had not always lived there; 
it used to be under the ground, but it was 
so dark down there that it sought a new 
home. It pushed and worked away, and 
at last reached the top, where it filled a 
little hollow place about the size of a mush 
bowl. 

There was quite a family of water drops 
—father, mother, ‘brothers, and sisters. 
They were all clear, pure, and bright, and 
used te laugh and play all day long. One 
day one of them got pushed out far from 
the ethers. He stood very still for a 
moment, but, as he looked about him, the 
new world seemed so beautiful that he 
grew less timid, and started to run down 
the side of the mountain. He had gone 
only a little way when he looked back and 
saw that some ef his sisters and brothers 
were following him; so he waited fer 
them. They teok hold of hands, ard 
went down running, singing and jumping. 

As they went along, they met some 
cousins who joined them. Then they did 
have fun. When they came to a rock 
they all jumped right over it. If it was 
so large that they were afraid, part of 
them would go on one side and part on 
the other; then they would come together 
again, and such laughing and talking as 
there would be! 


They were so happy that they made | 


everything about them happy. The birds 
built their nests aear by, and took a bath 
in their waters every day. The flowers 
bloomed more sweetly, because they were 
so close to them; and how the grass and 
ferns loved them! And as for the dear 
little bunnies and the timid deer, they 





were not a bit afraid. Even the cross 


bears used to come to drink, and forget to 
be cross when they went away. 

After awhile so many cousins had 
joined together that they were no longer 
little, as they were when they started, and 
they were now called a stream; but they 
laughed and jumped almost as much as 
ever. One day the stream heard one tall 
pine-tree tell another that he was going to 
the ocean to live on a ship. The little 
stream wondered what the ocean was, and 
thought it would like to go too. 

So it hurried along as fast as it could, 
and, as it got farther and farth>r from 
home, more streams joined it, and it grew 
larger and larger. It did not laugh and 
jump so much as it did when it was little, 
but it went stiller, swifter, deeper. One 
day it heard a map say he wished he 
could turn his mill-wheels. Then the 
stream stopped and turned the wheels. 
So the man made boards at his mill, and 
the stream carried them to the carpenter, 
who was waiting to make houses of them, 

As the stream went along, it left the 

mountains far bebind, and ran where the 
ground was flat, and where men were 
planting corn, potatoes, and wheat. It 
said toa man: “If you will fill a boat, I 
will carry that for you.” The man said: 
I will be glad to do that.”’ So he filled a 
big boat witb peaches, apples, corn, and 
vegetables, and the stream carried it toa 
big town where the people were glad to 
buy these things, So it was always help- 
ing some one, always being kind. 
One day it came in sight of the big 
ocean, and, sure enough, there was the 
tall pine tree onthe ship. It was so glad 
to see an old friend, and the ocean looked 
so beautiful, that the stream ran right 
into it, and always lived there after that. 
— Kindergarten. 
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HUMOROUS. 





Dorothy had never before seen a dwarf. 
‘*My!’’ she exclaimed in ascarcely audible 
whisper, ‘the must have been brought up 
on condensed milk,”—Judge. 


The Author—I wish I had time enough 
to write a good book. 

His Friend—Why not take it? 

The Author—Can’t afford to. I am too 
busy writing successful ones.—Li/e. 


‘This company,” said the impresario 
in despair, “reminds me of the concert of 
Europe.” 

‘In what way?” 

“Every indiyidtial member of it wants 
to be the principal soloist.’’—Chicago 
Evening Post. 





“Laura, you didn’t seem to do much 
‘out eat while you were at that big seaside 
hotel.’ “Oh, yes, we did. Between 
meals Harry and I talked about,what we 
had had to eat and what we were going to 
eat.’’— Indianapolis Journal. 


Dr. Squills—What was the matter with 
that cab driver you were called to see last 
night?” 

Dr.. Kallomell—As nearly as I can de- 
scribe what ails him, it is automobilious- 
ness.—Chicago Tribune. 


Mr. Corntossel—I can’t understand these 
here theatre troupers. 

Mr. Meddergrass—What is the matter. 

Mr. Corntossel—Why, they advertised 
this here drammer o’ ‘‘Th’ Black Vow of 
Vengeance” as havin’ plenty o’ life in it, 
an’ blame ’f they didn’t kill sixteen peo- 
ple in th’ first act!’’"— Baltimore American. 


“Well, John, how are you?” said a 
Scotch minister to one of his parishioners. 
“Gey well, sir,’ replied John, ‘‘gin it 
wasna for the rheumatism in my richt 
leg.” ‘Ah, weel, John, be thankful; for 
you are getting old like the rest of us, and 
old age doesn’t come alone.” ‘Auld age, 
sir!” returned John; ‘I won’er to hear 
ye! Auld age bas naething to do wi’ 't. 
Here’s my ither leg jist as auld, and it’s 
{ quite sound and soople yet.”’ 

“Baby was taken very bad while you 
were out, mum,” said the new servant 
girl, “but he’s all right now. He seemed 


EDUCATIONAL. 





Faelten 
Piano-forte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director, 








CHILDREN’s Courses, $30 to $90 per year. 
ApuLts’ Courses, $54 to $180 per year. 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLass, $60 per year. 


Send for New Prospectus. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


WASHINGTON 
College of Law 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Primarily for women. Full corps of 
eighteen Lecturersand Professors. Three 
years’ course leading to degree of Bach- 
elor of Laws. Fourth year for candidates 
for the degree of Master of Laws. 

Term begins October ist. For further 
particulars address the dean. 


ELLEN SPENCER MUSSEY, LL. M. 
470 La. Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 








CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL 





458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten, 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 


Certificate admits to College. 





Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medica] school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 


Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 
available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Bc 


ston: 
Twenty-eighth year opens October 4 . 
acts ‘ » 1900; 
Entrance examinations June 7 and & 
» and Oo 


tober 1 and 2. 





Girls’ Classical sepoo} 


18th Year Opens Sept. 26, 190° 


May Wright Sewall, Principa’ 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founde 


A 16 lastenctor? 


» Mdianapolis, Ina, 
6 Catalogue Free. 
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Woman’s 
OF P' 


Medical College 


SNNSYLVANIA. 


iy an ee @# Session opens Sept, 26. Four 
 heww Tho ~@. Sessions seven and a half 
a -—. ich Laboratory courses in all de- 
SARA mM: lmical Instruction and Quizzes, 
. Z . sRSHLALL, M.D., Dean, North College 
venue a yi 3st Street, PHILADELPHIA. PA, 


Tufts College Medical 








to come over quite faint; but I found his 
medicine in the cupboard—”’ 

“Foeand his medicine! Good gracious! 
What have you been giving the child? 
There’s no medicine in the cupboard.” 

“Oh, yes, there is, mum. It’s written 
on it.”’ 

And the girl triumpkantly produced a 
bottle labeled “Kid Reviver.’’—London 
Tit- Bits. 
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To Real Estate Owners 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful,and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept ¢n proper order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
‘The applicant is a ®usiness man of experience, 
ind has been connected with this office for ten 
years. The best of references and recommenda- 
tions will be furnished. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE No. 1875. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 











School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica’ 
college in New England whose Diplomas are ree 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 


‘ Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900. 
For further information or catalogues, addreae 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 
The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty differen 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F: Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet De artment, M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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NEBRASKA ANNOAL MEETING. 


The 20th Annual Meeting of the Nebraska 
W. 8S. A. will be held in Blair, Oct. 23 
and 24. 

All auxiliary organizations, both county 
and local, are entitled to send three dele- 
gates each. Presidents of county and local 
associations are ex officiis members of the 
Convention, and are entitled to all the 
privileges of members. Any person living 
in a locality where no suffrage organization 
exists may become a State member at the 
Convention, and will then be entitled to all 
the privileges of delegates. 

The members of the Convention will be 
entertained in the hospitable homes of Blair, 
and each should communicate with Mrs. 
Mary McMenemy, Secretary of the Blair 
Club, stating the time of arrival. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, the worthy 
successor of Miss Susan B. Anthony as Na. 
tional President, Miss Mary G Hay, Na- 
tional Organizer, and other national workers 
will be present. 

All auxiliary organizations are urged to 
send their full number of delegates, and 
friends of the cause in all parts of the State 
are cordially invited to attend. 

Mary Smith Haywarp, Pres. 
Anna L. Sprrk, Sec. 
Laura A. Greaa, State Org. 
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CLOISTERED NUNS. 











This morning, as I drove with a friend 
through Georgetown, D. C., we passed a 
huge, gloomy building with closed win- 
dow shutters, and at the front entry a 
grating which barred ingress or egress. 
“That” said my friend ‘is a ‘cloistered 
nunnery.’ Its inmates never leave the 
building. All through the burning sum- 
mer just ended, the great house has stood 
grim and silent—its shutters closed—light 
and air excluded. Its occupants have 
taken vows of eternal seclusion from the 
outer world; they are ‘cloistered nuns!’ ”’ 

At first I felt shocked and amazed that 
sane human beings, in this nineteenth 
century, should thus have voluntarily 
withdrawn from the living and moving 
world to pass their lives in so unnatural a 
solitude. And then I recalled the fact 
that almost all the women of America 
are to day immured in conventional clois- 
ters, shut out from much of the most in- 
teresting and important life of their day 
and generation. Here are we all within a 
month of a momentous crisis, upon which 
will depend ina measure the future do- 
mestic and foreign policy of the nation, 
It is a day fraught with most serious con- 
sequences to ourselves and to the outside 
world. It will witness not merely an 
ignoble strife of partisans for public 
plunder, but a battle of ideas and princi- 
ples and a mandate of public procedure. 
Peace or war, the movement of armies 
and navies, the vexed questions of cur- 
rency, trusts, and monopolies, the conflict 
between labor and capital—all these sub- 
jects, affecting the life of every man, 
woman and child, will be influenced by the 
election of President and Congress. But 
all the women of America (except 200,- 
000 in four States)—one-half of the entire 
population—are living behind the gratings 
of a convent—lifelong political prisoners 
—with or without their own volition— 
cloistered nuns of the great American 
democracy. 

How can such an anomaly continue to 
exist? 

No one proposes to force these im- 
prisoned souls to discard their political 
fetters and come out into the open air and 
sunshine of liberty. But is it not fair to 
offer them the alternative? Shall we not 
say to these our sisters, fellow-citizens of 
the great Republic—‘Choose for your- 
selves, every woman of you, whether 
you will come out of your cloister, or 
remain in mental and moral seclusion! 
No external compulsion shall any longer 
deprive you of freedom of choice and 
action. Every State Legislature of the 
twentieth century shall amend its election 
law so as to enable every qualified woman 
to vote in every future presidential elec- 
tion.” H. B. B. 
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TUFTS COLLEGE STILL CO-EDUCATIONAL. 


Tufts College opens its doors this fall 
for the academic year, and the registration 
office was crowded with work until the 
official close of registration. The lists of 
incoming men show a surprising increase 
over last year in numbers, and bid fair to 
exceed any previous college year. Com- 
menting on this fact the Boston Transcript 
Bays: 

The attendance is most gratifying to the 
members of the trustee board who were 
instrumental in restricting the growth in 
coéducation, an ordinance barring them 
passed by the board of trustees to limit 
the women entering to those only who 
shall reside in a college dormitory. As 
there is only one girl dormitory, Metcalf 
Hall, this ruling seems to have accom- 
plished the end desired. The growth of 
coéducation in Tufts was due, in a large 
part, to the number of specials living in 
Boston or in the neighborhood of the col- 





lege. A prominent trustee states that this 
special action does not permanently re- 
strict the female attendance, but will 
hasten the time when Tufts will follow 
the other New England colleges in estab- 
lishing a separate board of instruction for 
women, 

The Transcript is mistaken in saying 
that the other New. England colleges 
have ‘‘established a separate board of in- 
struction for women.’”’ Such is not the 
case in Boston University, or Bates or 
Colby, or the University of Vermont. 
These prosperous and flourishing institu- 
tions are, and are likely to remain, coédu- 
cational. But Harvard and Brown, hav- 
ing been men’s institutions originally, 
have added a women’s department. Wes- 
leyan and Tufts have recently limited the 
number of the women students, but have 
not adopted a separate board of instruc- 
tion for women, and are still coéduca- 
tional. H. B. B. 
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COMERS AND GOERS, 


Among the visitors at the Woman's 
JOURNAL Office during the past week was 
Miss Gage, of Beaufort, S. C., a grand- 
daughter of Ohio’s beloved ‘Aunt Fanny” 
Gage. She was accompanied by Mrs. A. 
H. Christiensen, also of Beaufort. Both 
ladies boasted of the quiet and good order 
of Beaufort County, which has never bad 
a lynching, and for nearly twenty years 
did not even have a case of legal hanging, 
so rare are serious crimes. The Negroes 
constitute seven-eighths of the population 
of the county, and on the island of St. 
Helena there are six thousand blacks and 
only about fifty whites; yet the latter live 
fearless and secure. 

Miss Gage says there has been a marked 
change in the feeling of South Carolina 
men toward woman suffrage in recent 
years. Her father was once taunted in 
court with being the son of ‘ta woman 
who wanted to vote,’’ and the judge had 
to call the unmannerly lawyer to order. 
Nowadays, however, although most South 
Carolina men do not yet want their wom- 
en to vote, they havea very general feeling 
that the women ought to have the power 
to vote if they choose. The ballot is some- 
thing like a life-preserver; you may not 
want to use it more than once ina hun- 
dred times, yet the hundredth time it may 
prove invaluable. 

Another caller was Mrs. Kerr, of Salina, 
Kan., &@ woman who has presided over 
primaries and exercised municipal suf- 
frage for years, yet looks as feminine as if 
she had never seen a ballot. Mrs. Kerr 
has a cosmopolitan history. She was born 
in France, of an Irish father and an Eng- 
lish mother. She was educated in Ger- 
many up to seventeen, then went to a 
college in England, and eventually mar- 
ried a Scotchman. She has now three 
sons, one in Kansas, one (till recently) in 
Cuba, and one in the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. In order to be 
near the last, her youngest, she will make 
her home in Boston this winter. Mrs. 
Kerr is a friend of Mrs, Laura M,. Johns, 
She reports Mrs. Johns as worn to a 
shadow by grief for her mother’s death, 
yet beginning to rouse herself, and pre- 
paring to take up the work for equal 
rights again. She is still forbidden to 
read or write much, but being a deft 
needlewoman, she diverts her mind by 
sewing, and when Mrs. Kerr last saw her, 
she was embroidering a dress for one of 
her young nieces. A S.B. 
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WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


The New England Women's Press Asso- 
ciation held its first meeting of the season 
last Wednesday. Mrs. Nella J. Daggett 
presided. Miss Marian T. Hosmer was 
chosen delegate to the meeting of the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubsat Amherst. 
Wednesday, Oct. 24, the press women will 
hold a literary meeting and afternoon tea 
at the Vendome, the guest of honor to 
be Mrs. Margaret Hamilton Welch of 
Harper's Bazar. 

One of the brightest newspaper women 
in the South is Miss Marie Thixton, of 
Louisville, Ky., says the N. O. Picayune, 
and the admirers of her clever work will 
be glad to hear that she is to be the 
associate editor of the Illustrated Ken- 
tuckian, which is about to be rechristened 
the Illustrated South. Miss Thixton will 
have charge of the society, music, art and 
women’s clubs departments, a position 
which her many years’ work on the 
Courier-Journal especially fits her to fill, 
and in addition will contribute a series of 
her charming ‘‘Litcle Miss Minx” gossips 
on the fads and foibles of the day. 

Miss C. Goulay, registering from Cairo, 
Egypt, recently arrived at San Francisco 
and is travelling eastward. She isa cor- 
respondent representing several European 
newspapers, and is writing up her travels 
across the American continent for conti- 
nental readers. Miss Goulay speaks sev- 
eral foreign languages. 

Miss Huldah B. Loud has been editor 
and owner of the Rockland (Mass.) Inde- 
pendent since 1889. The Independent isa 
breezy, newsy local paper, and its spirit 





accords with its name. Its editor is a 
woman of decided convictions, which she 
has the courage to express and to stand 
by. Whatever she believes is for the best 
interest of her town and people she ad- 
vocates vigorously and persistently. 

The Dawn, of Sydney, Australia, calls 
attention to the depleted ranks of pen- 
women in that city. “Five journalists, all 
intellectually far above the average wo- 
man, have laid aside their pens forever in 
the space of three or four years.’’ Mrs. 
Louisa Lawson, founder, proprietor and 
editor of the Dawn, who met with a severe 
accident last January, is stil] incapacitated 
for work. A suit which she brought 
against the Electric Tram Railway Com- 
pany for damages in compensation for in- 
juries received has been decided in her 
favor. Meantime, the Dawn appears 
month by month, under the control of 
her daughter, Miss Gertrude Lawson, who 
has proved a very efficient substitute, and 
is well supported by her loyal staff. 

The son and daughter of the late millioz- 
aire, Joseph Cowan, of Newcastle, Eng- 
land, will continue to conduct their 
father’s newspapers in that city, and Miss 
Cowan will have complete business and 
editorial charge of the Weekly Chronicle. 

“The Way of the World and Other 
Ways: A Story of Our Set,” is the title of 
a novel that will be issued about Novem- 
ber 1, by the Pilot Publishing Company, 
of this city, from the pen of Katherine E 
Conway, author of ‘‘New Footsteps in 
Well-Trodden Ways,” ‘‘The Family Sitting 
Room” series, and other popular books. 
While this story was appearing as an 
anonymous serial in the Pilot it attracted 
much attention, because of its original 
plot and its fidelity to human nature. 
“She has held the dramatic note most 
strongly through every chapter,’’ says a 
well known literary worker. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell preached at 
the Baptist church of Norwalk, Conn., on 
a recent Sunday evening, from Hebrews 
11:16: ‘But now they desire a better 
country; that is, a heavenly country.’’ 
The Norwalk Sentinel, in a two-column 
report, gives high praise to her sermon, 
which it says was extremely touching, so 
that ‘‘at times there was nota dry eye in 
the large congregation.’”’ Mrs. Howell did 
not fail to put in a plea for equal suffrage 
in the course of her address. 

The Rev. Alice R. Palmer, for five years 
pastor of the Congregational Church at 
Wayzata, Minn., has moved to Indiana to 
be near her mother. She is held in high 
esteem in Minnesota, and a reception was 
lately given her in the Y. M. C, A. rooms 
of Minneapolis by the Frances Neal Union 
of that city. Warm wonds of appreciation 
were spoken of her work in all the for- 
ward movements for women in Minnesota. 


-_-o-- 


ROOSEVELT IN UTAH. 





At one of the large meetings lately ad- 
dressed by Governor Roosevelt in Salt 
Lake City, Senator Thomas H. Carter, of 
Montana, said: 


Ladies and Gentlemen: The Governor 
of New York, in addressing this audience, 
addressed you just as he would an audi- 
ence of ladies and gentlemen in the State 
of New York; but in Utah there is a form 
of civilization, the beneficial effects of 
which have not been recognized by older 
communities of less courage than this: a 
form of civilization and advanced thought 
so ably considered in the Governor’s mes- 
sage of the State of New York, and for 
the first time in the history of any of the 
thirteen colonies, when our candidate for 
the Vice-Presidency, recognizing the jus- 
tice and the wisdom of the policy, recom- 
mended to the Legislature of New York 
the granting of woman suffrage in that 
State. I think it was a wise thing to do, 
because I think the women of New York 
would come nearer controlling the Tam. 
many elements and the thugs around the 
Five Points than the politicians of New 
York have succeeded in doing in the last 
generation. 

This was received with applause. Of 
course, Governor Roosevelt’s recommenda- 
tion of woman suffrage in his message to 
the Legislature was not ‘for the first time 
in history;’ most of the Governors of 
Massachusetts for the last twenty-five 
years have recommended it in their mes- 
sages; but it took courage, for all that. 

Governor Roosevelt has sent the follow- 
ing letter in acknowledgment of the 
beautiful bouquet presented to him at the 
Salt Lake Theatre by the Republican 
women of Utah, on the occasion of his 
recent address in that building: 


GREEN RIvER, Wyo., SEPT. 22, 1900. 

Annie M. Bradley. Republican State 
Central Committee, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

My Dear Madam: Will you allow me 
through you to thank the loyal women of 
Utah for their beautiful gift of flowers, 
and for the friendship which is even more 
fragrant to a public man than the gift? 
I am particularly pleased to receive this 
mark of regard from my fellow citizens of 
your sex, as it shows that on the great 
issue of loyalty to the flag, in time of 
danger, those who wait and suffer can be 





relied upon with even greater certainty 

than those who act and fight. There can 

be little apprehension for the future of the 

nation when the “hand that rocks the 

cradle” leads the boys and girls in paths 
of loyalty and righteousness. 
Very sincerely yours, 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
ter 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE HEARS 
OF EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 





At the reception recently given the Na- 
tional Municipal League by the Milwau- 
kee College Endowment Association, the 
conservative city of Milwaukee heard 
some excellent equal rights doctrine from 
Hon. William Dudley Foulke. Mr, Foulke 
was for several years president of the 
American W. 8. A., and he speaks on this 
subject with eloquence and conviction. 
Under the heading, *‘Society Hears a Plea 
for Female Suffrage,’’ the Milwaukee 
Sentinel for Sept. 21 says: 


When William Dudley Foulke, of Indi- 
ana, stood behind the palms that banked 
the platform in the Athenzum ball-room 
last night, and told a brilliant assemblage 
of society women and club leaders that by 
every human right they should have the 
privilege of the ballot, he created a dis- 
tinct sensation. In Milwaukee, society is 
not accustomed to hearing aclever man in 
a dress suit come out flat for woman’s 
suffrage, and it must have surprised Mr. 
Foulke to have his utterances received 
with so little applause. But, by the time 
he had finished, he had succeeded in mak- 
ing even the much-vaunted “influence 
through the home,” of which the men 
who preceded him had spoken, seem 
a paltry sort of thing compared to having 
a real voice in big affairs. 

The audience which Mr. Foulke ad- 
dressed was made up for the most part 
of members of the National Municipal 
League and the Milwaukee College En- 
dowment Asscciation, which was hostess; 
but the club women had brought their 
husbands with them, so that the visitors 
from abroad were not the only men pres- 
ent. The Atheneum was thrown open 
from top to bottom and lavishly decorated, 
and the club women wore their handsom- 
est evening frocks. The reception began 
at nine in the parlors, but for an hour 
before there was speaking in the ball- 
room, where Gen. Charles King presided, 
and Charles J. Bonaparte, of Baltimore, 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, of Philadelphia, 
William Dudley Foulke, of Indiana, and 
Mrs. Martha A. B. Conine, of Denver, 
made addresses. 

Both Mr. Bonaparte and Mr. Woodruff 
had counselled the women to work through 
the home for municipal improvement, 
each pointing out what has been accom- 
plished along various lines through that 
medium, and each steering pretty clear of 
the equal rights side of the question. 
Then Mr. Foulke, in his jovial way, de- 
clared that while he was ready to concur 
in all that had been said about the vaiue 
of home influence, he could see no reason 
why women, especially women with prop- 
erty, should not be given the right to pro- 
tect their interests by their vote as well as 
by their influence, 

‘*We are hearing much these days,” he 
said, “about the injustice of taxation 
without representation and government 
without the governed having the ballot, 
but it is not necessary for us to go across 
seas to find these conditions. We have 
only to look at our own firesides. I am 
wondering, too, whether one would hear 
so much about the splendid condition of 
civic affairs in Glasgow if those 22,000 
women property-holders over there did 
not have something to do directly with 
civic government.”’ 

Then Mr, Foulke went on to tell about 
some recent State institutional scandals 
in his own State, and how the investiga- 
tion proved that of all the institutions in 
Indiana the only one free from reproach 
was the one managed by women; and he 
said that this was one of the best argu- 
ments he could think of for proving wom- 
en’s fitness for political responsibilities. 

Mrs. Conine followed Mr. Foulke with 
some personal reminiscences of her expe- 
riences as a law maker in the Colorado 
House of Representatives, and with an 
account of the work of the Civic Federa- 
tion of Denver, an organization of women 
which has come to wield an immense 
political power in city affairs. She said: 

“There is this phase of woman’s suf- 
frage that you possibly may not have 
thought of before. It has started the men 
to thinking for themselves. You know as 
well as I do that a good many men vote a 
certain ticket because their fathers or 
their grandfathers voted so. That was 
not acceptable to the women, and they 
began to ask all sorts of questions, and the 
men had to begin to look-into things a bit 
for themselves if they were going to an- 
swer intelligently.’’ 

After the addresses the guests were re- 
ceived in the parlors by Mrs. H. R. Ved- 
der, the president of the College Endow- 
ment Association, Mr. and Mrs. John A. 
Butler, Mr. and Mrs. Richardson, Mr, and 
Mrs. Woodruff, and Mrs. Thomas H. 
Brown, other members of the club assist- 
ing. 





WAR DEPARTMENT ON MANILA CONDI- 
TIONS. 


Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, correspond- 
sponding secretary of the N. A. W.S. A., 
has received from the War Department 
the following answer to the Association’s 
petition against the State regulation of 
vice in the Philippines: 

WAR DEPARTMENT, ) 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, , 
WASHINGTON, SEPT. 26, 1900. ) 

Dear Madam: Replying to your com- 
munication to the President concerning 
conditions in Manila, I have the honor to 








inform you, so far as this department is 
advised, no such conditions obtain as set 
forth in your letter; but in order that the 
subject may have the most thorough con. 
sideration, and the consideration that its 
importance demands, a petition similar to 
the one which you present bas already 
been referred to General McArthur, com- 
mandixtg the Division of the Philippines, 
for investigation and report. When this 
is received, the result will be duly com- 
municated to you, and through you to 
your associates. I have the honor to be, 
very respectfully, H. C. Corsry, 
Adjutant General. 


-_>o- 


IN MEMORIAM. 

The death is announced from Rich- 
mond, Va., in her 84th year, of Miss 
Elizabeth L. Van Lew, the famous Union 
spy, who was also a life-long advocate of 
equal rights for women. 

She was the daughter of John Van Lew, 
ot New York, and Elizabeth, daughter of 
Hilary Baker, mayor of Philadelphia, who 
died in 1798. Her father went to Rich- 
mond, and became a prosperous hardware 
merchant, and Miss Van Lew, as his heir, 
was a personage of importance, 

When the civil war broke out in 1861, it 
found her a highly educated woman of 
about 35, living in the charming old 
manor house in which she has just died, 
in the very heart of the city of Richmond, 
but at that time surrounded by friends 
and family and every luxury. At once 
this small, frail bundle of nerves pledged 
her heart, her fortune, and her all to the 
Union cause, and never, through all the 
bitter trials that came to her, did she once 
flinch from her purpose, or fail, when op- 
portunity offered, to succor the Northern 
prisoner, or the slave in his escape to the 
North, or to gain information of Con- 
federate plans and forward them to the 
Federals. 

For a long time she pretended to bea 
little light-headed, and would go singing 
through the streets, perhaps with a basket 
of fruit on her arm, as if she were a ped- 
dler, and so she soon was known as harm- 
less, or “Crazy Van Lew,’’ but those 
piercing eyes saw farther and more than 
any dozen of her detractors. Frequently 
an orange or banana in the basket con- 
tained a letter carefully concealed, and 
when ‘‘Crazy Van Lew” was allowed to 
pass the guard and go into Libby Prison, 
some poor soldier boy got a letter (un- 
censored) from, the dear ones at home, 
and bad a sure way to send back a reply 
that he did not have to word so that it 
would be allowed to pass. The reply 
went ‘‘through the lines” in some similar 
way, for her devices were many and mar- 
vellous, 

Generally she sent her information to 
Grant by means of a slave employed on 
the Van Lew farm on the James River, 
below Richmond, who put the letters in 
the soles of his field brogans. She had a 
list of the number of rebel troops, and 
how they were stationed, which she had 
promised to General Grant, and it was 
important to get it off at once. She tore 
the sheets of her letter into several strips, 
so that she could roll them up in little 
balls, to be dropped and picked up 
one by one, and started down town, 
walking along and swinging her arms, 
apparently seeing nothing. Soon she 
heard some one behind say: ‘I’m going 
through the lines to-night.’’ She turned, 
but some instinct told her no, and on 
she went regardless. Later she met 
the same man, and again he whispered: 
“I’m going through to-night.”” She hesi- 
tated; the need was great; already she 
had waited days for an opportunity, and 
here it was; should she chance it? No! 
her instinct forbade, and sadly she went 
back home. The next day she saw that 
man as a junior officer marching through 
the street with his Confederate regiment. 

She was a woman of resource. When 
the Confederate Government was impress- 
ing all the horses it could get, she had 
her pony carried up into the fourth story 
of her house, where she kept it a long 
time. A curious incident was her share 
in the reinterment of the body of Col. 
Ulric Dahlgren, who was killed in 1864, in 
a cavalry raid whose object was to enter 
Richmond, release the Federal prisoners, 
and do as much mischief as possible. In 
order to insure the restoration of his body 
to his father, the admiral, it was taken 
up, placed in a metallic coffin, and taken 
out of the city some miles, to be buried 
under a sassafras tree, whence it was re- 
moved after the evacuation, and sent to 
the admiral. Miss Van Lew was present 
when the young face was shaven, and she 
cut off a lock of his hair for his father. 
But all this was unnecessary, as it proved, 
for when Admiral Dahlgren sent to Presi- 
dent Davis, under flag of truce, begging 
for the return of his son’s body, Mr. Davis 
at once directed that it should be returned 
with all the care possible. When the 
authorities found the grave empty, there 
was much wonder, but nothing was re- 
vealed of the circumstances until after 
the end of the war. 

She ran great risks, with the certainty 
of being hanged as a spy if discovered. 
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THE SUNLIGHT. 


BY GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD. 





The sunlight, the sunlight, 
It cometh apace! 
It breaks through the dunlight 
Of night-shadowed space! 
It comes with a glimmer, 
A sparkle and shimmer, 
The moon showeth dimmer, 
The planets give place! 


Oh, souls that lie sleeping 
In doubt and in night, 
Wake, wake from your weeping! 
Day comes in, despite 
Of cavil or grieving ; 
Man’s best of believing 
Is but the receiving 
Of heavenly light. 


Pe 


TO A WOOD THRUSH. 


BY ELEANOR R. WILSON. 





Adown the wood-ways of how many springs, 

Oh, magic bellbird, have you called in 

vain 
To heart of mine that dreamed of worthless 
things, 

And ears enamored of a grosser strain’ 

I listen and the world and I are young, 

Soul-thirst is quenched in freshness of the 

hour, 
And joys intangible, undreamed, unsung, 

In primal purity break into tlower. 

Oh, glad, brown minstrel of the stainless 
way, 

Your luring call leads down to paths of 

youth ; 
At reddened dawn, when skies are veiled in 
gray, 

Sing on, sing on, O atom of the truth! 
And I with new-found legacies made dumb, 
With joy unspeakable, I come, I come! 

— Boston Transcript 
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THE CITIZEN. 


BY JOHN H. INGHAM. 





Arms and the man I sing; not sword, nor 
spear, 
Nor bayonet, nor the brunt of cannon- 
ade, 
Such arms as made a nation in that year 
Of Concord and of Germantown, and 
bade 
The slave be free when Gettysburg had 
stayed 
The strife of brothers. For to-day I sing 
Arms that are nobler, surer, less o’er-laid 
With gloss of fleeting glory,—those that 
bring 
A far-off victory, not transient triumphing. 


The faith—’ mid evil’s devastating might 
That holds to vaster influence, higher 
laws ; 
The hope that through corruption’s black- 
est night 
Sees the dawn-glimmer of the righteous 


Calls? ; 
The love that, careless of the world’s ap- 
plause, 
Seeks but to serve and raise our fellow- 
men. 
Girt with this panoply, too staunch to 
pause 


Or falter in the combat, see him, then, 
Man of the nation’s need,—a stainless 
citizen! 


We need the patriot,—love of country 


fraught 
With eagerness to serve by sword or 
pen. 
We need the scholar,—him who in his 
thought 


Is linked with the great thoughts of 
mighty men 
That fire the world and make it young 
again. 
We need the saint,—not mumbling in 
the chill 
Ascetic shade of some monastic den, 
But in the rush of life possessing still 
High principle, clean hands, a firm and fear- 
less will. 


- Seiad 


For the Woman's Journal. 


A MATRIMONIAL TRUCE. 


BY ELLIS MEREDITH, 





Any one would have known that there 
was trouble brewing. The air was quite 
electric. The pretty little summer cot- 
tage looked somewhat dismantled, as if 
its occupants were about ready for the fall 
flitting. There were boxes and hampers 
on the wide porches, and the trunks were 
waiting for their straps. Only the dining 
room was quite cosy as yet, and the fire 
in the small grate mocked the cold wind 
that was whistling around the cliff, and 
ruffling up the usually placid water into 
angry little breakers. 

Jack Illius was ostensibly, and ostenta- 
tiously, reading the morning paper, while 
his coffee grew momentarily colder. Mrs. 
Jack Illius was standing by the fire-place, 
warming her slender, be-ringed hands, 

“At least, Jack, we can agree to dis- 
agree,’’ she said; and then, as there was 
no response, went on: ‘“‘You admit that 
we have both madea mistake. Then why 
not rectify it, so far as we can? Why 
can’t you look at me just as you would at 
so much manuscript? ‘While we do not 
find this available for any of our publica- 
tions, this does not imply that it is lack- 
ing in merit,’ et cetera, That’s what you 
say, isn’t it?”’ 

“But, you see,”” he said, grimly, “the 
manuscript has been accepted.” 





‘*Yes, and, more’s the pity, bound,” 
she added. ‘But the copyright or royalty 
or something is wrong. Nobody is profit- 
ing by the present arrangement. You—’’ 

"Nell, don’t I do everything a man 
could do to make you happy? That I 
have failed I know, but I can’t for the life 
of me see how or where.”’ He spoke with 
the hopeless air of one going over the 
same ground for the bundredth time, and 
she answered him with the hopeless pa- 
tience of one who does not expect to be 
understood. 

“It’s not that you do not do enough, or 
even that you leave anything undone. 
You do too much. You are determined 
that I shall be happy in your way. It 
seems to ‘me your idea of women is that 
they are a kind of large-size, animated 
paper dolls; Dottie Dimples and Susan 
Simples and Flora Fairs, admirably caleu- 
lated to adorn a paper world, no doubt, 
but of very little use to themselves or any 
one else. Can’t you imagine a woman 
with ambitions,—not to shine,—how I 
hate that word!—but to be something for 
her own sake?” 

“If society does not satisfy you, why 
not take up some fad? Gymnastics, even, 
or china-painting, charity; only don’t go 
‘slumming,’—anything that is nice and 
ladylike. You have no end of friends, 
for with all your odd notions you have 
always been popular. You said the other 
day you owed seventy calls, Surely you 
have enough to keep you busy, You can- 
not complain that your life is an empty 
one.”’ 

“Busy!’’ A look of despair came upon 
her face. ‘‘Can’t you see that I am the 
bond slave of the most useless, merciless 
Juggernaut that ever crushed all that is 
good and lofty out of human beings? 
Those seventy calls are a nightmare to me. 
I hate this superficial way of living; fads 
too silly to amuse a schoolboy; gabble 
that by no stretch of the imagination 
could be called conversation. Charity, 
heaven save the mark! charity means a 
few dollars for tickets and a few hundreds 
for a gown to outshine these same friends! 
Friends? there’s no time for friendships. 
It’s all taken up with acquaintances. I 
know I am to blame. Your sisters and 
cousins are perfectly satisfied with this 
sort of thing. I dare say, if I had any sis- 
ters, they would find the very breath of 
life in it. But I cannot, I don’t know why, 
unless it is my father’s artistic moods and 
tenses cropping outin me, and making me 
long for something different, something 
that would seem more real. I suppose I 
am a natural Bohemian.”’ 

‘IT can’t see why all this should come 
between you and me,” he said, with mas- 
culine obtuseness. ‘You can be a little 
nun if you like. What on earth would 
you like to do, anyhow?’’ 

“T should like to work,” she said. ‘I 
should like to feel that I was making the 
most of my life. I should like to stop 
‘frivolling,’ and go away and work hard, 
just for the love of it; not for fame, but 
just because there is always room for 
good work,”’ 

“You want to leave me,” he said, slowly. 
“Why?” 

‘*Because, dear, we are continually at 
cross purposes. I will not make the old 
parrot cry of being misunderstood. I 
daresay I don’t understand you, I admit 
it is all my fault, for all you ask of me is 
to have no aspirations, while I cannot for- 
give you for not having ambitions, for not 
desiring to make your mark in the world.”’ 

He got up and walked to her side. 
Leaning one arm on the mantel, be looked 
searchingly inte her face. ‘‘Nell,”’ he said, 
‘is there some one with whom you are 
comparing me? Some one who does come 
up to your ideal? Little girl, you used to 
love me, not so long ago. Has some one 
taken your heart from me?”’ 

She flushed angrily, and an indignant 
denial rose to her lips. Then she laughed, 
almost gaily. ‘Oh, Jack, dear, do you 
think you hold the proud position of ‘one 
of the only men’! have ever loved?” 
Then, gravely, ‘‘No, dear. If my heart 
had ever been yours entirely it would be 
yours always, no matter how far apart 
time and fate might place us; but you 
know I did not give you my whole heart, 
only a chance to win it.” 

‘‘And I have notsucceeded? Yet I love 
you entirely. Don’t you think, perhaps, 
I could love enough for two, since you 
find it so hard to care for me? Is it ab- 
solutely necessary to love your husband, 
if he is willing to put up with less?”’ 

“You are asking the same question that 
the heroine of a story I once read asked 
her mother. I cannot do better than 
echo the reply of that truly admirable 
woman. ‘Yes, of course; it would be in 
the worst taste not to do so.’ But seri- 
ously, Jack, I don’t think I could respect 
a man who was willing to accept a kind of 


‘lien’ on his wife’s affections. I don’t be- 
lieve you mean it.” 
“Perhaps you are right,’’ he said. 


“Suppose, Nell, you were free to start to- 
morrow on your tour after windmills; 
what course would you take, Lady 
Quixote?” 





She shut her eyes dreamily for a mo 
ment, and then said, slowly, “I think I 
should go to New York and study art. 
Not as a fad, as you advise, or as a means 
to some end, say a painted dinner set with 
water bugs and things crawling round 
underneath one’s eatables. I should like 
to study with some one who would make 
me ‘spend two days copying a carrot that 
hangs twenty feet away against the wall,’ 
like Miss Phelps’s Avis. I should be will- 
ing to work two years, merely hoping. 
At the end of that time I should know 
whether it’s in this mortal either to com- 
mand or deserve success. If I failed, I 
should at least have made the effort. If 
I succeeded,—no one would be so glad 
and proud as you, Jack. But what’s the 
use of talking about it?”’ 

She sighed, and he walked to the win- 
dow and looked out at the dust and yel- 
low leaves whirled about in the autumn 
wind. The sky was dull, and the low- 
lying clouds shifted slowly and heavily. 
Illius was not much given to quoting 
poetry, butas he thought of what it would 
mean to let her have her way, Marston’s 
lines came to him: 

‘*My life looks gray— 
Like a forgotten land it lies, 
With no light on it from her eyes.” 

Presently from behind the curtain he 
said, ‘‘You can go, Nell.” 

For a moment she was too startled to 
reply. Then she went and stood beside 
him, tall and graceful and fair. ‘‘Jack,’’ 
she said, “I am so sorry! It’s all my fault 
that I am not, cannot be happy this way. 
You have not been happy either. You 
know I told you we were such good 
friends it was a pity to spoil it.”’ 

“T know,” he said; then, mirthlessly, 
“next, you will be quoting that latest of 
revised p:overbs,—‘Marriage is a place of 
punishment where some folks stay a long 
time.’ I think I would rather you went. 
But how are you going to manage? You 
know a few hundred people in New York. 
And what will you do with the house 
there? I suppose you will hardly try to 
combine Fifth Avenue and Bohemia?” 

“Ob, the house can stay as it is,” she 
answered readily. “I shall let it be under- 
stood that Iam going to Paris, and have 
Fannie mail my letters from there; she 
goes next week. It will be great fun. 
Obstacles are only incentives, you know, 
to the truly ambitious soul. Knowing so 
many people, I shall know exactly how to 
avoid them, and as you say, Bohemia and 
the Avenue do not jostle each other. But, 
Jack—is this to be for—always, or just 
what the children call a ‘King’s Ex’?” 

‘Suppose we call it a temporary cessa- 
tion of hostilities,’ he answered. 

It did not take very long to complete 
the arrangements for carrying out Nell’s 
plan. After some little trouble Jack suc- 
ceeded in establishing her ip a pretty flat, 
furnished in accordance with her ideas of 
what Bohemia should be, and, alas, gen- 
erally isnot. As he turned to leave his 
Eve in the Eden of her choosing, he said, 
‘I suppose when | am in the city I may 
call?” 

“Are you going away?” she asked, with 
a touch of loneliness in her voice. 

“Yes,” be said, savagely. ‘I’m going to 
California for the winter, or I may go on 
to Japan for a few months.” And then 
he went. 

Had he known how her heart was ach- 
ing just then, he would never have gone. 
She stood and watched him until the mist 
in the air seemed to get into her eyes and 
shut him from sight. “Jack, Jack!’ she 
whispered under her breath, “it is your 
future as well as mine that is at stake; 
will you ever understand? Oh, Love, do 
not fail me! There was no other way to 
make you see,”’ 

All winter she worked hard. She had 
told the truth when she said her love for 
art was not a fad, and her work proved it, 
When summer came, she went to the 
Adirondacks with half a dozen congenial 
comrades, and they wandered about mak- 
ing sketches and studies from the com- 
monplace beautiful. Jack wrote often, 
and Nell replied, sending him breezy let- 
ters, with marginal illustrations; delight- 
ful letters, but without even a touch of 
sentiment. Their whole tenor breathed 
content, even happiness. Jack resented 
it bitterly in his heart, and sailed for 
Japan, where he suffered agonies of bore- 
dom in his efforts to have a good time. 

In the art school Nell was a favorite, 
though she had given no confidences, and 
had been quite impartial in her favors, 
Apparently she had plenty of money, a 
studio that was a joy forever, and, always 
hospitable, she delighted in entertaining 
the coterie that naturally gathered round 
her. It would have startled her had she 
known that it was taken for granted that 
she was a widow. Her own mind was too 
completely occupied with her work to 
permit other ideas to creep in, or she 
might have realized that she possessed 
other attractions than those of common 
interests for some of the students. As it 
was, it never occurred to her to speak of 
what concerned only Jack and herself, 

Half a dozen of the students were 


gathered in her pleasant rooms one night 
early in December, discussing the fore- 
shortening in a famous picture with con- 
siderable animation, when Jack Illius, 
having arrived in town that morning, 
came to call on his wife. He had gone to 
their New York house, donned evening 
dress, and, armed with a bunch of Ameri- 
can Beauties, had started for the studio. 
All the way thither he had tried to im- 
agine his reception, without once dream- 
ing that it would be like this. There was 
a moment's silence, as Nell hurried for- 
ward to welcome her unexpected guest 
with unfeigned gladness. She introduced 
him simply as Mr. Illius, gave him some 
tea, and sent one of her brightest allies to 
show him a portfolio of their summer 
sketches, while she tried to overcome the 
slight restraint his presence caused. He 
watched her with the fastidious scrutiny 
of the hypercritical. What a change one 
year had made, and he was compelled to 
admit that it was for the better. How 
bright and alert her face, how exquisite 
her figure, how dignified, yet how frank 
and girlish she seemed! He found him- 
self thinking of her as she was ten years 
ago when a girl of seventeen, and wonder- 
ing whether it could be possible that she 
had been his wife for nine years. His 
reverie was rudely dispelled by a young 
Frenchman whose easel stood next Nell’s. 
“Your sister, Madame Iilius,’’ he said 
with a proudly proprietary air, ‘‘will 
waken the world some day. She has what 
you call the divine spark; she isa genius.” 

Jack hoped he said the right thing. He 
never knew. For a moment his heart was 
filled with blind, unreasoning rage. If she 
had failed, he would have taken her back 
to her old place. All along he bad been 
hoping she would fail, and here was this 
boy, whose passionate admiration of her 
was evident to Jack’s jealous eyes in every 
word and look, telling him that he had 
lost her forever. It would have beena 
genuine delight to have wrung young 
Lascelles’s neck, but instead he said bit- 
terly to himself, ‘It is I who have failed. 
Utterly, miserably failed. She was long- 
ing for the substance, while I was con- 
tented with the shadow, and a painted 
shadow at that.’’ 

The gay throng went out together, 
laughing and chattering, and left them 
alone. She went to him with a swift 
gladness unspeakably sweet to his hungry, 
jealous heart, but stopped as if some dis- 
agreeable thought had risen like a barrier. 

‘Really, Jack,” she said, ‘I never knew 
my friends supposed me anything but 
what I am until Lascelles took it for 
granted you were my brother in-law, I 
have been very busy, and it has not 
occurred to me either to conceal or reveal 
anything. I did not know any one cared 
enough about me to create a history for 
me, and now,—I will do just as you say.”’ 

There was such absolute truth in her 
manner that his wrath was turned aside. 
“T know, Nell, you have acted blame- 
lessly,’’ he said. ‘‘Let the harmless little 
delusion go on as it is for the present. 
Only be careful not to cause any more 
heartaches than you can help.” He did not 
remain long after her other guests, but 
as he left said, half jestingly, ‘When 
next I call—I supposeI may call?—when 
next I do myself the honor, I intend to 
come in the proud guise of a laboring 
man.”’ 

As Illius drove away down the frosty 
street he was overwhelmed with a sense 
of the meagreness of his life. He had 
caught a glimpse of the supreme joy of 
achievement,and longed to know its sweet- 
ness for himself. He had the boundless ig- 
norance of a man who has never been de- 
pendent for anything upon hands or brain. 
Work? Why, any one could work. The 
whole world was groaning for workers. 
He had done considerable literary work, 
principally to accommodate an overworked 
editor friend. He had written exceptional- 
ly clever reviews; he had revised quantities 
of manuscript; he knew something of the 
slang of the newspaper world, and had 
written at request on various subjects, but 
it was all mere dilettantism. There had 
been no real endeavor; no burning of the 
midnight oil or of genius; no manuscripts 
sent out to return again without even an 
olive branch to show for their jour- 
neyings. 

Many days later he had discovered that 
work was scarce, with no demand for un- 
trained workers. He began to grow cyni- 
cal on the subject. It was about this time 
that he made up his mind to begin at the 
bottom. As no editorial chairs yawned 
in his pathway, he was willing to be a 
reporter, or even a space writer. 

“Think of a man with half a million 
actually suffering for want of work!’’ he 
mused. ‘And there are poor devils who, 
if they fail day after day, as I do, must go 
hungry.” 

It was nearly a month since he had seen 
Nell, but pride would not let him go to 
her until he found employment, and he 
felt that the struggle for work was becom- 
ing a desperate reality as he wearily en- 
tered his handsome house after another 





day’s fruitless search. He sent away his 





dinner almost untouched, and mechani- 
cally went through the accumulation of 
mail by his plate. Quite at the bottom 
there was a little note in her hand. 
“Jack dear,” she wrote, ‘come to me; [ 
have a picture toshow you.” He jumped 
up with boyish alacrity. It had been so 
hard to stay away that, now he had an 
excuse to go to her, he never thought of 
pride once, but hurried out into the night. 

She was waiting for him, and a draped 
easel at one side of the hearth showed 
that she fully expected him. For half an 
hour or so they talked of various matters, 
He longed to tell her his struggles, but 
would not for pride’s sake, and intuitively 
she asked no questions. She had known 
her dark and discouraged hours, also, At 
last she said, simply: ‘‘I asked you to 
come and see my picture, but it is not 
really a picture yet, only a study that I 
hope to paint some time. I will show it 
to you first, and the preparations for it 
afterward.” She drew aside the silk, re- 
vealing a large oblong of some kind of 
rough, heavy cardboard, on which was 
sketched the soul of what would some 
day be a great picture. The fixative soft- 
ened the harsh lines of the charcoal a lit- 
tle, mellowing the general effect. The 
scene was a plain, desolate beyond de- 
scription. At the left a dead camel lay 
stretched on the sand. A few bones told 
of pilgrims who had never reached the 
goal of their pilgrimage. A little beyond 
the centre of the picture, with face set 
resolutely to the right, was a woman's 
figure. She was tall and strong and lithe- 
limbed, and her body seemed instinct 
with life and purpose. She was walking 
as if not Sahara itself was an obstacle. 
The air fairly blazed with heat, and there 
was but little shadow; no tree or rock 
or living creature; no mirage or oasis; 
nothing to form a goal, It grew upon one. 
The intense, still face of the woman was a 
haunting embodiment of determination 
and longing. They looked at it together 
for a long time before eitherspoke, Then 
he said, slowly: “It means that action is 
life, inaction death and decay. It means 
that life is worth while, even if we only 
go on.”’ She was standing behind him, 
and he did not see her wipe away the sud- 
den tears, For the first time in her life, 
Jack had understood her, 


“Now let me show you the beginnings 
of this great end, Master Jack,”’ she said, 
merrily, pulling a thick portfolio between 
them, and extracting sketch after sketch. 
There were studies of scenery where the 
only effects striven for were those of heat 
and distance; there were hundreds of 
camels; there were heads and trunks and 
flying drapery and bits of anatomy. Every 
detail had been considered, and nothing 
slighted. ‘It has taken me a year,’’ she 
said, ‘‘to make this charcoal sketch, but I 
am content.’’ She put the drawings 
away, and Illius arose to go. 

‘*‘Where is she, your ideal, going, Nell?’” 
He had a faint little hope that she might 
say ‘‘Home;”’ what she did say was: 
‘Where is she going? Oh, Jack dear, she 
is going—to succeed,” 

Illius had no inclination to go home, 
but strolled on down town, where night is 
scarcely less busy than day, Still think- 
ing of the picture, he dropped into a small 
restaurant, and had given his order before 
he noticed that his vis-i1-vis was regarding 
him curiously. When their eyes met, his 
own brightened with a sudden recognition. 

‘Why, Martin,’ he exclaimed, ‘what 
chance brings you here? When did you 
leave San Francisco?”’ They shook hands 
cordially, and chatted pleasantly over 
their midnight lunch until the Californian 
asked, abruptly: “But how did you come 
here, into the heart of Bohemia, and at 
this hour?” [lius hesitated a moment. 
“It’s a long story,” he said. ‘Suppose 
you come home with me. I can put you 
up after a fashion, and I should like to 
have a talk with you.”’ 

“If everything is all right at the office,” 
acquiesced his friend; “but I must go 
over there first.’’ 

The two men went out together, but 
when they reached the editorial rooms of, 
the big morning daily of which Martin 
was city editor, it was evident that thiags 
were far from “all right.” The night 
editor was cursing the delay of the city 
editor, and calling down denunciations on 
the misguided beings who will commit 
suicide at such an hour as to jeopardize 
catching the morning mail. In a few 








Catarrh 


Is a constitutional disease, 

It originates in a scrofulous condition of 
the blood and depends on that condition. 

It often causes headache and dizzirréss, 
impairs the taste, smell and hearing, af- 
fects the vocal organs and disturbs’ 'the 
stomach. , 

It is always radically and permanently 
cured by the blood-purifying, alterative and 
tonic action of 


Zz = 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
This great medicine has wrought the most 
wonderful cures of all diseases depending 





on scrofula or the scrofulous habit. 





Hoop’s PILLS are the best cathartic. 
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words he explained that the sensational 
murder of the afternoon previous had 
been followed by a suicide; the parties 
were all high up in the social scale, but 
the forms could not be held later than 
two, and it was now nearly one. 

“We're short to night, anyhow,’ grum- 
bled the night editor, “and there isn’t a 
man who can do the story of the case; no- 
body seems to know anything about the 
man, or the woman either; damn set of 
chuckleheads in this office!’ And the 
night editor surveyed the unconscious 
force with open contempt. 

Illius had been merely a listener so far, 
but like a flash he turned to his friend. 

‘*‘Martin,” he said, “I knew James well, 
went to school with him, graduated in the 
same class from Harvard; in fact, | was 
in his box at the Empire last night. Per- 
haps I can—” 

He did not get any farther. A pad and 
Faber were thrust into his hands, and he 
sat down at the first desk, and wrote rap- 
idly for an hour, The story was graphic. 
It was brightly reminiscent. It threw in 
a few touches of coming doom, and, put- 
ting together surmise, report, and actual 
knowledge, he led up to the climax, and, 
without another word to detract, he laid 
his ‘copy’? on Martin’s desk. All Martin 
said was: ‘‘Thanks to you, .lllius, we have 
an exclusive to-morrow; but the next 
day Illius went on the staff. 

Like the genius, the real newspaper 
man is born and not made, That is the 
only explanation of the success that 
perched on Illius’s pencil that night, and 
remained with him. Relieved of the ac- 
tual necessity which acts as a goad rather 
than as a spur only too often, he bent 
every effort toward actually good work, 
and was more than once nearly, if not 
quite, brilliant. He brought all the re- 
sources of a life rich in travel, reading, 
general information, and a large circle of 
acquaintances to bear on his chosen pro- 
fession, and, more than all, cultivated the 
soldierlike habit of obedience to his supe- 
riors. He didn’t become famous. The 
newspaper man is the type of hero de- 
scribed by Owen Meredith: 

“That man is great, and he alone, 

W ho serves a greatness not his own, 

For neither praise nor pelf: 

Content to know, and be unknown, 
Whole in himself.”’ 

But, if he missed fame, he gained con- 
tent, and the satisfaction of knowing that 
Nell was proud and happy. He spent all 
his spare time with her, and learned what 
a holiday may mean. He never spoke to 
her of his dreams. Apparently they were 
good comrades, and no more. The past 
seamed obliterated. 

More than a year passed; then Jack ob. 
served, or fancied that he observed, a 
change in Nell. She was less sunny, less 
contented. A very faint hope, born of 
the desire, sprang up in his heart that at 
last she was tired, and needed something 
more than paints and canvas and aspira- 
tions to make her happy. In this mood, 
armed with a bouquet of almost priceless 
roses, he betook himself to her door one 
bleak autumn day. The sharp November 
winds made him draw his overcoat closely 
about him, and, as he passed Washington 
Square, ths whirling leaves and dust re- 
minded him of the day, so long ago, when 
Nell had made her declaration of inde- 
pendence. Two years! Surely he might 
hope that his patient waiting would be 
rewarded at last. Yet in his heart he did 
not hope much, and one glance at Nell’s 
face sent his anticipations down to zero, 
She was kind, but then she was always 
kind. She asked the usual questions, but 
when Jack, in turn, asked what she had 
been doing, she said, discontentedly, that 
she had nothing to show. All her gracious 
calmness had deserted her, replaced by a 
nervous distraitness Jack could not 
fathom. After a long, awkward silence 
she said, as if she wanted to get it over: 
“The Davenant girls and Henry Lascelles 
sail on the Umbria on the fifteenth. They 
are going to Paris for a year or 80, and 
then to Rome.” Jack felt the little hope 
in his heart give a gasp and die. After a 
moment he said: ‘‘Why don’t you go with 
them?” 

All the dullness vanished in a second. 
“Oh, may 1? she cried, delightedly. 
“You don’t know how happy you make 
me. I have been just wild to go.”’ 

And he had been flattering himself that 
she was beginning to care for him! “I 
have long since ceased to be the arbiter of 
your actions,” he said, coldly. 

She looked a little hurt, and very trou- 
bled. ‘Of course I would not go without 
your consent, and I know [ have no right 
to live in this way. You would be per- 
fectly justified, morally and legally, in—’’ 

‘“*We won't go into that,”” he answered, 
sternly. “If I could not make the one 
woman happy that I have ever loved, or 
can ever love, with my whole heart and 
soul, it isn’t worth experimenting any 
further,’’ and then, too bitterly disap- 
pointed and sore at heart to trust himself 
to say more, he went out into the dark- 
ness. 

When he reached the office, he found 





Martin in consultation with the managing 
editor. Some contingency had arisen, 
making it imperative to send some one to 
Europe, but there was a dearth of suitable 
men. Illius was surprised at a summons 
to appear in the august presence of the 
individual known in every newspaper 
office in the land as ‘‘The Old Man.”” Ten 
minutes later he came from his interview 
with the words ringing through his dazed 
brain: “You will sail on the Umbria, on 
the fifteenth, for Havre.’’ Hesat down at 
his desk stupidly, and began sharpening a 
pencil. The lights danced, and two or 
three reporters, idling about, waiting for 
their assignments, seemed mrltiplied in- 
definitely, their jests and chaffing falling 
on deaf ears. Presently he heard a new- 
comer somewhat noisily greeted. The 
young fellow paid no attention, but, lazily 
removing his cigarette, drawled out: 
‘*There’s no end of a fire up at Michaud’s 
art factory. It’s spreading like fun, too. 
One end of the Barkalow flats is dead cer- 
tain to go up in smoke, and probably the 
whole shooting-match will follow.” Jack 
waited for no more. How he got down 
stairs is as yet an unsolved mystery. The 
first cabman he found went home glorious- 
ly drunk that night, and told marvellous 
stories of a lunatic with endless wealth 
and a taste for attending fires. Once near 
the flats, his press badge got him past the 
police, and, before he could be prevented, 
he was lost in the blinding smoke. Why, 
oh, why did Nell’s soaring soul move her 
to make her eyrie on the top floor? After 
a time that seemed like weeks he reached 
her rooms, and flung the door open. She 
was standing by the window, very pale, 
but quiet and self-possessed. She had on 
a heavy ulster; it was dripping wet. 

“I knew you would come,” she said. 
‘*My coat will not catch easily, but I could 
not find my way through the smoke. 
Shall we go now?” 

“Yes,”’ he said. ‘Come quickly, this 
way, the next floor below; now, to the 
left and around the corner. They could 
not see you from your room, Now, 
quick!’ 

Through the stifling smoke, and over 
crackling timber, he half led, half carried 
her to a window overlooking the square 
below. His call was answered by a yell, 
and a ladder was run up to the win- 
dow. It did not guite reach. ‘Throw 
off your coat,’’ said Jack, casting 
his own aside as he spoke, and cautiously 
letting himself down to the ladder, hold 
ing to the sill as best he could. Nell 
obeyed, and was dimly thankful for her 
long hours in the gymnasium, as she fol- 
lowed him, In less time than it takes to 
tell it, her feet were on the ladder and 
Jack’s strong arms around her. To his 
excited imagination their frail support 
seemed to rock to and fro with their 
weight. They descended a few steps, but 
it was slow work, for he was still trying 
to hold her. 

**Put me down,” she said, with parched 
lips. ‘‘Put me down, and goon. As long 
as I know you are with me, I can look up 
and not be afraid.” 

He loosened his hold and descended 
slowly, keeping so close that, had she 
wavered, he could have caught her in an 
instant. Down, down, past the seventh 
story, the sixth, the fifth, the noise and 
smoke increasing with every round. 
Fourth, third, second,—the walls of the 
building are surely swaying. Will they 
fall out or in? ‘The first story is reached. 
It is only a few steps to the ground. It 
seems as if the multitude holds its breath, 
and there is no sound but the rush of the 
flames, the hissing water, and the crack- 
ling wood. Suddenly there is a deafening 
roar. A wave of smoke and flames surges 
over the end of the building. It shivers 
like a live thing, and falls, jarring down 
the ladder, just as Jack reaches the 
ground and catches Nell in his arms. The 
long, perilous descent has been too much 
for her, and she does not hear the wild 
cheers that go up from the crowd. 

When she came to herself again she was 
in her old room, in the house where Jack 
had been keeping bachelor’s hall in dreary 
state. Everything was as it had always 
been, and for a few moments the past few 
years were blotted out. Returning con- 
sciousness brought back her memory, and 
a realization of her narrow escape, and, 
turning, she saw Jack sitting beside her. 
She burst into tears. ‘‘There wasn’t any 
place else, Nell,’’ he said, patiently. ‘‘l 
didn’t know you would mind being here 
so much,”’ 

She sat up quickly, and, putting her 
little hands on his shoulders, held him 
away and looked deep into his eyes. 
“fack,’’ she whispered, “I had only one 
fear,—that you would never know that I 
loved you all the time, Mind being here? 
I wouldn’t mind being anywhere with 
you, sweetheart!”’ 

On the fifteenth Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Illius sailed for Havre on the Umbria. 
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Ir you don’t feel quite well, try a bottle 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It is a wonderful 
tonic and invigorator. It will help you. 
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“OTTO” 


COKE 


For Family Use. 


Lasts as Long as Coal 
and Costs Less. 


No Dust. 


Order Now. 


New England Gas & Coke 6o., 


Retail Sales Department, 








No Smoke. 


Telephone 3679 or 1034 Boston. 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Dr. Frances Dickinson, of Chicago, is 
the president of the Illinois Educational 
League, incorporated three months ago to 
foster further extension of the educational 
facilities of the University of Illinois, 
“The plan,’ says the Chicago Times- 
Herald, *‘is to secure from the Legislature 
an appropriation of $50,000 to establish in 
Chicago and other cities laboratories for 
the teaching of physics, chemistry, bac- 
teriology, biology, and microscopy, and 
for extension courses throughout the 
State in sanitary and agricultural sciences. 
It is intended that the laboratories shall 
be open in the evenings to enable bread- 
winners to procure a higher education 
than they are able to get now. The iabor- 
atories will fit these scholars for the de- 
gree of bachelor of science, which is the 
standard for entrance to all professions, 
especially those of law, medicine, dentis- 
try, pharmacy, and pedagogy.” 

During the summer many new arrange- 
ments were made for the comfort of 
teachers and students, and the improve- 
ment of teaching facilities, in the Women’s 
Medical College of Pennsylvania, which 
began its fifty-first year on Sept. 26. A 
cold storage plant has been established in 
connection with the pathological and 
anatomical departments, and a tennis 
court has been laid out for use in pleasant 
weather. 

Miss Anvabella K. Prentiss has been ap- 
pointed by Governor McSweeney to a 
scholarship in the Medical College of 
Charleston. She is the first woman in 
South Carolina to receive such an appoint- 
ment. Her mother, Mrs. Mary T. Pren- 
tiss, is an ofticer of the State Equal Rights 
Association, 

Dr. Alice B. Stockham, who is at the 
head of a publishing company in Chicago, 
has written and issued a new book which 
contains an account of her visit to Count 
Tolstci An interesting glimpse is given 
of the Countess Tolstii. She is described 
as a notable woman who ‘thas met the 
difficulties which her husband's life and 
views have presented with remarkable 





tact and wisdom. With the care of a 
large family, the entire management of an 
estate, the mother of thirteen children, 
she finds it possible to devote much of her 
time to assisting the Count in his literary 
labors. His writing is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to decipher, and the infinite patience 
with which the Countess copies his books, 
bears witness to her devotion. ‘War and 
Peace’ was copied six times, while ‘Life’ 
she copied sixteen times, besides trans- 
lating it into French.” Like other women 
who are determined to preserve matri- 
monial tranquillity at all hazards, the 
Conntess Tolstoi has catered to the diges- 
tive vagaries of her husband. Dr. Stock- 
ham says of her: ‘*Though not strictly a 
vegetarian herself, she has, to gratify her 
husband, made a special study to furnish 
the table with a variety of nutrient food. 
She could give, so she said, dinners of 
fruit, grains, and vegetables, three hundred 
and sixty-five times in a year, and never 
duplicate one,”’ 

The invitations issued for the wedding 
last month of 2 young woman physician of 
Des Moines, Ia., were unique. Upon one 
page of the sheet of heavy paper the invi- 
tation read: ‘Philip C, Harbach invites 
you to be present at his marriage to Lucy 
M. Busenbark, at Plymouth Congrega 
tional Church,” etc. The opposite page 
bore the following: ‘Lucy M. Busenbark 
invites you to be present at her marriage 
to Philip C. Harbach at Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church,”’ etc. 

Ata meeting of the Des Moines Homa@o- 
pathic Medical Society previous to this 
wedding, special honors, accompanied by 
presents, were tendered to Dr, Busenbark 
and to Dr. Alice M. Humphrey, whose 
wedding is announced to take place some 
time this month. ‘Methods of Securing 
Patients without Violating the Code of 
Ethics’? was a toast to which Dr, Harriett 
Messenger responded, addressing for the 
last time the two “tbachelor maid’’ doc- 
tors. She said: 

‘*Ere another month has passed away, 
two of our number will have assumed new 
titles, and entered upon new relations in 
life. They have exemplified the truth 
expounded by Dickens when he said: 

‘’Tis love, ’tis love, ‘tis love, 
That makes the world go round.’ 

“Tt is not that they love the medical 
profession less, but man more, that these 
good doctors have decided to devote their 
lives to the care and attention of certain 
cases.’’ Dr, Messenger expressed the hope 
that the two physicians would be “living 
exponents of a cherished theory that the 
woman whose intellect has been fully 
developed, and whose heart beats warm 
and true to her sex, may, by bringing all 
her powers of bead and heart to bear upon 
her surroundings, achieve the highest 
possible results, and, more nearly than 
any other, make the perfect home,”’ Dr, 
Linn responded to the toast, ‘‘Why Should 
Doctors Marry?” Dr. Jennie Coleman to 
“The Left-Overs’’; Dr. Eaton to the ‘*Ad- 
vantages of Single Blessedness.”’ 

F. M. A. 
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Miss Mary Moxcey, of the class of '97 at 
the Syracuse (N. Y.) University, who 
worked her way through college by wash- 
ing dishes, taking care of babies in the 
homes of the professors, and doing other 
odd jobs that came in her way, has been 
appointed inspector forthe State Board of 
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THE CULTIVATION OF PERSONAL BEAUTY 
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With 80 Illustrations. . : 
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WW oMan's SUCCESS in life. social, professional, or business, depends to a great extent 
on an attractive personality, and much importance must be attached to all efforts 
made to acquire and retain what is known as womanly beauty, and the deferring of the 


appearance of wrinkles and age in the face. 


Che editor has brought together the teachings of those who have made a study of 
special features of the subject, and the result is a work that is unique and practical, not 
filled with a medley of recipes and formulas, so often found in works on beauty. 

The Elements and Requirements of Womanly Beauty are defined; what is necessary 
forits attainment and the reason why it lasts or fades clearly indicated; Temperamental 


Types are illustrated from Life; 


Bicycling, Dress, the Voice, Diet, etc., are presented. 


The Influence of Thought, Sleep, Breathing, Exercise, 


“The Home a Gymnasium” is a 


very importavt chapter showing how work may be so directed as to secure a good form 


and poise, fully illustrated. 


“Facial Massage” by an expert shows how to prevent wrinkles and age in the face 
and preserve a youthful appearance by Self-Treatment, and to many this chapter is worth 


the price of the book. 


the Hands and Feet, the Skin and Complexion. 


Special and definite instructions are given for the Care of the Hair, 


Under “Good Form and How to Secure 


It’ we find Reduction of Flesh without drugs and dieting; Bust Development, How to 


Secure It; 


How Patti Retains her Beauty, with portrait, is fall of interest and instruction. 


Che work is fully illustrated with pictures that mean something to the reader, closing 
with chapters of Hints in Beauty-Culture and Hints in Health-Calture, which, if followed, 
would alone be worth many times the price of the volume 

If you would win and retain love and esteem, and success in life, you must be well 


and look well. 


No woman has a right to look old, wrinkled, and sallow, flat-chested, or 


fat and flabby, but should and can preserve a hea'thy, well-poised, and attractive figure. 
well-kept features, and good complexion, and be entitled to the salutation, ‘‘How Well 
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in fine cloth and gold. 
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Charities, with a salary of $900 a year. 
Miss Moxcey was appointed after passing 
the civil service examination. When a 
vacancy occurred for which a woman was 


wanted, she was selected to fill it, and 
she has already begun ber work by in- 
specting the colored orphan asylume of 
New York City. Miss Moxcey, who is the 
first to enter this new field for college 
girls, is well equipped for her work. She 
was an apt student in all her classes, and 
made a brilliant record in sociology under 
Prof. John R. Commons. 


Radcliffe opened last week. Dean Irwin 
announced that work on the Hall of Resi- 
dence is about to begin. In 1898 Mrs, 
David P. Kimball gave $50,000 to build a 
dormitory for twenty-five students, Quite 
lately 300,000 square feet of land have 
been purchased for this hall, and it is now 
expected that the building will be com- 
pleted by next September. It is to be 
called Bertram Hall, in honor of Mrs. 
Kimball's family. Another pleasing an- 
nouncement was that the swimming pool 
will be opened at once, Last year the 
students raised money to defray the run- 
ning expenses of the pool. This money 
was used with such wisdom and economy 
that there are now on hand funds suf- 
ficient to meet for six weeks the expenses 
incident to the conduct of the pool. While 
the pool was open in the spring forty- 
eight students learned to swim. 


President Harper, of the University of 
Chicago, has received a letter from M. G. 
Bumbaugh, Commissioner of Education 
in Porto Rico, asking him if it would be 
possible for a number of poor young men 
and women to attend the University with- 
out expense. The letter says that there 
are in Porto Rico a number of young men 
and women from fourteen to twenty years 
of age who are anxious to obtain an edu- 
cation in the United States, They are too 
poor to pay their expenses. The United 
States Government will give them trans- 
portation free to New York, if. provision 
can be made for their other expenses 
while acquiring an education. The trus- 
tees of the University of Chicago have 
voted to give free tuition to ten Portc- 
Ricans, if public-spirited citizens will p-o- 
vide for their living expenses, It is not 
clear from the press reports whether ‘‘ten 
Porto-Ricans’’ means young men or young 
women. We hope it means five of each. 

Trinity College, at Washington, D. C., 
the new institution for the higher educa- 
tion of Roman Catholic young women, 
will be dedicated Nov. 6, by Cardinal Gib 
bons, who is president ex-officio of the ad- 
visory board. ‘The college is to be under 
the direction of the Sisters of Notre Dame 
of Namur, and they hope to make it rank 
with Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, and Bryn 
Mawr. The other sisterhoods in the 
United States are all interested in it, and 
are doing what they can to help by col- 
lecting funds and establishing Trinity 
scholarships. The building, which is to 
be ready for occupancy next month, is 
only a nucleus of the group that will event 
ually shelter the various departments, 
Among the things already promised are 
an art gallery, to be built by a Western 
woman, and a conservatory of music. 


Mount Holyoke College opened with a 
registration of 528, of whom 155 are fresh- 
men. A few changes have been made in 
the faculty. Miss Ellen Bliss Talbot, a 
graduate of the Ohio State University, 
and Ph. D. of Cornell University, 98, suc- 
ceeds Dr. Ethel Muir as head of the de 
partment of philosophy. For the last two 
years Miss Talbot has been teaching in 
the Emma Willard School at Troy, N. Y. 
Miss Ada Brann, Wellesley, 83, becomes 
head of the English literature department. 
After graduating at Wellesley, Miss Brann 
was assistant in philosophy there for one 
year, and for two years head of the de- 
partment of mathematics in the Emma 
Willard School. In 1886 she opened a 
preparatory school in Kansas City, where 
she remained as principal until last June. 
Miss Emilie Flintermann, Ph. B., of the 
University of Michigan, and late precep- 
tress of the Ypsilanti (Mich.) High School, 
comes as instructor in German. Miss 
Elizabeth Crowther, Mount Holyoke, °87, 
and Ph. B. of the University of Chicago, 
‘99, who has for some years been teacher 
of history in ‘‘The Western,’ at Oxford, 
O., will be instructor in history. Miss 
Crowther spent the summers of 1895 and 
1900 at the Harvard summer school. 


Barnard College opened on last Monday 
with about four hundred, the largest num- 
ber in its history. Of the freshmen, Miss 
Dora Russell Nevins passed the best en- 
trance examination in all subjects, win- 
ning the trustees’ competitive scholarship. 
As Miss Nevins is a resident of Brooklyn, 
she also received one of the twelve Brook- 
lyn scholarships founded by the trustees 
of Columbia in honor of President Low. 
Miss Florence Eddy Hubbard received an 
other of these scholarships, Thirty-three 
scholarships have been assigned this year. 
Two members of the English department 
who opened classes at Barnard for the 
first time this week are William P. Trent, 
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TAILORED COSTUMES. 
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We have largely increased our floor 
space, and this season we open 
our Custom Department in commodious, finely-lighted quarters, and 
under new and skilled management. 
promptly executed. Customers will find a most tempting display 
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M. A., LL. D., and Miss Jeanette Bliss 
Gillespy. Miss Gillespy is the first woman 
instructor in the English department of 
Columbia University. She is a graduate 
of Barnard and of the Teachers’ College. 
Nothing has been decided about a new 
dean of Barnari, and Professor Robinson 
will continue to be acting dean for several 
months to come, 

In his address at the opening of Cor- 
nell University, President Jacob G. Schur- 
man spoke briefly on political issues 
There was need, he said, of educated men 
and women in politics at the present time. 
A full understanding of the questions 
now before the American people demands 
the deepest study and consideration. 
No one is qualified to offer a solution 
of the Chinese problem who has not famil- 
iarized himself with the government, cus 
toms, and traditions of that country. 
Trusts, expansion, standards of value, and 
the Negro question were mentioned as ex- 
amples of problems which require the 
efforts of highly educated persons to solve. 

Vassar has entered upon its thirtieth 
year with 240 new students. Miss Lucy 
Salmon, professor of history, who has 
been studying abroad on a leave of absence 
for the last two years, has returned, Dr, 
Grace Kimball, for several years one of 
the college physicians, has resigned, and 
is succeeded by Dr. Mary Harley. Among 
the new courses is one in bistorical evi- 
dences dealing with questions concerning 
the sources and materials of history, under 
Professor Salmon, and an_ additional 
course in Biblical history. The new Swift 
Memorial Infirmary is now ready for use, 
with the exception of some of the furnish- 
ings, which are generously given by Mrs. 
Frederick D. Thompson. It is a beautiful 
building in Colonial architecture, and is 
one of the best equipped college infirm- 
aries in the country. Ground has just 
been broken for the new biological labora- 
tory. It will be finished next summer at 
a cost of $50,000. Since the money has 
come entirely from New England donors, 
an appropriate name will probably be 
given to the building. 
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COLORADU. 


The women’s political associations of 
both parties are doing active work in 
Colorado. But a damper has been cast 
upon the enthusiasm of the Republican 
women in the first Congressional district 
by the nomination for Congress—through 
Senator Wolcott’s influence, it is alleged— 
of Mr. Robert W. Bonynge, one of the 
very few men in Colorado who are pro- 
nounced and vehement opponents of equal 
suffrage. With what face can party man- 
agers ask women to vote for a candidate 
who wants to take away their power to 
vote for anybody? 











THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The popularity which 
attended the original production of Paul 
Armstrong’s ‘‘Just a Day Dream,” at the 
Castle Square Theatre during the summer 
of 1899, has led the management to an- 
nounce its revival as the coming week’s 
attraction. The chance thus given the 
winter patrons of the Castle Square to 
enjoy Mr. Armstrong’s interesting dra- 
matic work will, no doubt, be fully appre- 
ciated. The opportunities for artistic 
marine and oriental stage pictures afforded 
by the play will again be fully improved. 
On Monday, Oct. 15, the first Boston pre- 
duction in many years of Charles Selby’s 
romantic drama, “The Marble Heart,” 
will take place. The Monday matinee 
patrons will be given souvenir boxes of 
choice chocolate bon-bons. 


——o-—— 


Boston Music HALL: VAUDEVILLE.— 
‘*What a feast of good things in the way 
of vaudeville the two big audiences in 
Music Hall had yesterday afternoon and 
evening!’’ That is the opening sentence 
in one of the leading Boston dailies, and 
is but a specimen of the tributes. Among 
the entertainers of the present week are 
Cushman, Holcombe, and Curtis, in ‘*The 
New Teacher;” Wood and Shepard, the 
original musicakings; Jess Dandy, the 
best of Hebrew impersonators, and a 
group of minor artists in pleasing spe- 
cialties. The Musee grows in popularity, 
and is a source of much enjoyment with 
its graphic wax figures. To patrons there 
is no extra charge for admission. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Housekeeper and Companion Wanted.—A 
good home and reasonable wages for the right 
woman, to live with an old lady in the country. 
No washing. Address **Housekeeper,” this office, 
at once. 








AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Bnilding. Boston Mars. 








Boston & Albany R R. 


Through Train and Car Service, 
in effect April 29, 1900. 


TWO FAST TRAINS 


“Chicago” ‘*North Shore’ 
Special Special 
Via Lake Shore Via Mich. Cen. 
Ly. Boston |; 10.45 a.m. | 2.00P.m. 
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* Buffalo 11.40 * 
* Toledo 5.55 a.m. | 
* Detroit 8.15 “ 
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The Finest Pullman Cars will be run on 
these trains. A. 8S. HANSON, 
Gen. Passgr. Agent. 








